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The Week in 


Perspective 


TIN can is an insignificant bit of metal 
Aironet a modern railroad locomotive, 
yet last year the manufacture of the for- 
mer accounted (p.10) for 52 per cent more steel 


than railroads used for new locomotives, cars, 
rails, bridges and buildings. An analysis by 


STEEL shows that manufacture of all types of 


containers absorbed 12.25 per cent of the total 
tonnage of steel produced in 1933. ... Revised 
figures for the production of steel ingots during 
1933 show (p.13) a total of 22,878,571 tons, 
compared with 13,322,833 tons for 1932; aver- 
age rate of operation for 1933 was 33.95 per 
cent, compared with 19.75 per cent in 1932.... 
Steelmaking operations (p.13) last week were 
little changed. 


Business Past Depression; Public Debt Vexes 


Along the Washington front, the outlook for 

business is uniformly cheerful, although there 
are mixed feelings (p.15) on the question of 
whether or not a pending national debt of 31 
billion dollars will prove too staggering a load 
for taxpayers. The capital appears convinced 
that a Russo-Japanese war, certainty of which 
is becoming less doubtful, will mean bulging 
order books for American equipment builders, 
especially suppliers of railroad material. 
The redoubtable General Johnson, chief code 
overseer, is bringing code authorities for various 
industries together in February (p.16) for the 
purpose of more closely relating the various 
codes and facilitating their functioning. . . .Con- 
firming Washington opinion, first reports for 
this year show (p. 19) business gaining strength. 
... Codified industries should avoid using NRA 
as an excuse for raising prices (p.18) beyond 
a point justified by higher labor costs. 


Public Verdict on New Car Models Awaited 


Attendance at the New York auto show the 
first day was 112 per cent over the first day 
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of the 1933 show, indicating the interest of the 
public in the engineering progress which auto- 
mobile engineers have embodied in new models. 
Chrysler’s ‘‘noble experiment” in radical stream- 
lining is conceded as leading the way (p.14) into 
a new era of body designs, providing public 
fancy does not prove fickle... . Some car builders 
have standardized (p.25) on molybdenum cast 
iron with nickel or nickel and chromium con- 
tents for cylinder blocks and heads. ... Alloy 
cast iron is also being used successfully (p.25) 
by automobile builders in camshafts and brake 
drums. 


Jailbirds Find New Prisons Tough To Crack 


From the stone dungeons of medieval days to 
the clean, well lighted and ventilated penal in- 
stitutions of today is a long step and one in which 
steel has figured prominently. Dangers of jail- 
breaks being what they are, continual refine- 
ments have been made in prison steels over the 
past three decades, culminating (p. 21) in the 
present development of high-strength ‘‘break- 
proof’’ alloy steels, provided in both solid and 
laminated bars, plates and flats, and fully re- 
sistant to any tampering with files, drills, blow- 
torches and the like Impact test results 
have been found to give more reliable informa- 
tion (p. 25) on the ability of cast steels to resist 
shock in service than test results on tensile 
strength and elongation. 


What’s Doing in the Nation’s Steel Mills: 


As much as 80 per cent of the energy produced 
by the drive motor can be lost in the drive of a 
rolling mill. Principal source of this loss (p. 27) 
is in bearing friction Builders of mill 
equipment are recognizing the advantages of 
welded steel construction as an economical ad- 
junct to the use of castings and forgings. 
However, welded construction cannot be used 
indiscriminately, proper design (p. 24) being an 
important consideration A recently com- 
pleted continuous pickling system installed in 
the plant of a strip mill in the Middle West uses 
rubber-lined tanks (p. 29) laid up with brick 
and acid-resisting cement Development 
of rust spots on a lot of turned and ground shaft- 
ing was discovered to have resulted (p. 26) from 
tannic acid in the wood floor of a new shipping 
truck in which the shafting had been placed. 
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Tin Can “King for a Day” in 


Nation’s Steel Consumption 


ONTAINERS principally the 
C lowly tin cans used for pack- 

ing foods and _ other _prod- 
ucts—-absorbed 52 per cent more 
steel last year than did the railroads 
for new cars, locomotives, rails, 
bridges and buildings. 

They took more steel than did 
the building industry for new struc- 
tures, and refrigerators, stoves and 
steel furniture, all combined. 

Into their manufacture went over 
five times more steel than was used 
for construction of highways and 
highway bridges, despite all the 
publie financing to stimulate such 
improvements. 


Near 1929 Peak 


In brief, production of containers 
showed more striking evidence of 
resisting depression influences than 
did any other major steel consum- 
ing group. The tonnage of steel 
required by the makers of contain- 
ers was the merest fraction under 
that used in 1929; that is, 1,682,- 
998 gross tons in 1933, compared 
with 1,683,561 in the former year 

a difference of 563 tons. 

This was one of the surprising 
features developed by STEEL’s twelfth 
annual survey of steel distribution 
in 1933, with figures from the lead- 
ing producers summarized in the 
Jan, 1 issue, page 96. 

In the list, the container industry 
with 12.25 per cent of the total ton- 
nage came second to the automotive 
group, with 20.95 per cent. In 1932 
it was third in line; and in 1931, 
1930 and 1929, fifth. 

By contrast, containers loomed up 
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especially large last year, as auto- 
mobiles, railroads, building con- 
struction, and oil, gas and water in- 
dustries still were in depression. 

This gave a rather grotesque ap- 
pearance to the ratio of steel for tin 
cans, For example, it was disclosed 
that the railroads absorbed for all 
principal purposes only 1,105,417 
tons of the total 13,743,121 tons of 
finished steel for which distribution 
was reported to STEEL. 

Erection of buildings, and the 
manufacture of stoves, refrigerators 
and steel furniture collectively ac- 
counted for only 1,672,334 tons. 
Highways and highway bridges re- 
quired but 327,420 tons. Topping 
all these were the 1,682,998 tons for 
containers. Automobiles and trucks 
led containers by only 1,196,662 
tons. 

Nor was this the only direction in 
which STrev’s figures revealed sharp 
contrasts in 1933. For instance, the 
distribution shows a total of 1,163,- 
956 tons for buildings, including 
erecting materials, framework, trim, 
and other miscellaneous products. 
This shrinkage from the peak years 
clearly reflected the depression. 

Yet the manufacture of refrig- 


Newly developed ma- 

chines were instailed in 

the oil industry in 1933, 

enabling oil companies 

to can quarts at the 

rate of 110 or more a 
minute 
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Steel consumption for containers in 1938, represented by 1,682,998 gross tons, 
was within 563 tons of the peak in 1929. 


Since 1924 it never has been less” 


than 1,000,000 tons annually 
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erators, stoves and steel furniture, 
which generally is assumed to be as- 
sociated with good times, absorbed 
508,378 tons. Through the year 
makers of refrigerators and stoves 
enjoyed exceptionally good business 
resulting from the combination of 
low prices, and a_ reserve buying 
power in the middle classes. 

Twelve years ago—as shown by 
STEEL’s former  surveys—production 
of containers consumed only 753,502 
tons, The amount increased sub- 
stantially each year to 1,567,761 
tons in 1926. In the following two 
years there were slight reductions. 
In 1929, however, the industry came 
back strong, with a peak of 1,683,- 
561 tons, Even at the low point in 
the depression, 1932, consumption 
for containers was 1,005,091 tons. 


Large Wire Tonnage Used 


Sheets, hoops and bands were not 
the only products to share in this 
revival in container output, Wire, 
to the amount of 25,925 tons, was 
used for making handles and rein- 
forcing in 1933. A greater propor- 
tion of wire—40,433 tons—was re- 
quired in 1931, when containers 
took a total of 1,374,771 tons of 
steel. In 1929 the wire amounted 
to 32,494 tons. This suggests that 
relatively more small cans and those 
using flat material for handles were 
made last year. 

Paraphrasing the advertisement, 
for tin cans—-such popularity must 
be geserved. Outranking all other 
considerations in their everyday use 
is the easy method of merchandis- 
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ing. First, they provide for con- 
serving, as well as distributing food 
products; and they offer means for 
attractive displays. 

The fact tin plate mills were run- 
ning 90 to 100 per cent of capacity 
a large share of the time last year 
is eVidence that the material went 
quickly into consumption. This was 
in response to the increasing de- 
mand for small, economical pack- 
ages. Certain canned foods are al- 
ways in greatest demand when 
housewives have to count their 
pennies, and when fresh foods are 
destroyed as a prop to farm prices. 

Perfected equipment for cheap 
and rapid canning of all sorts of 
products also is an important factor. 
Probably one reason why the call 
for steel from container manufac- 
turers increased 68 per cent last 
year was that the oil industry em- 
barked on a large system of mer- 
chandising oil by this method. Many 
of the best brands of lubricating 
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oils were marketed in 1 and 5-gal- 
lon cans. 

This has been found to eliminate 
contamination and substitution, and 
enables dealers to stock more grades 
of oil. It has helped to keep filling 
stations clean and to attract buyers 
with ornamental stand displays. 

The introduction of new machin- 
ery for canning nowhere was more 
conspicuous than in the oil indus- 
try. New conveying systems were 
installed. Quart cans came out of 
filling machines at the rate of 110 
a minute, and efforts now are being 
made to step this up to 130. Five- 
gallon cans are filled at the rate of 
22 a minute. 

Oil companies say ‘‘canned oils’ 
enable them to economize in ship- 
ping and freight car space, the 
smaller packages being easier to 
handle, and every niche of a car 
filled, Against this, however, is the 
extra cost of canning, principally 
represented by wages. 


eek 





Labor 


OVERNMENT officials over the 

week-end were considering two 
major labor situations involving the 
iron and steel industry. 


q President Roosevelt Friday dis- 
cussed the Weirton Steel Co. case 
with Attorney General Cummings, 
Secretary of Labor Perkins, NRA 
Administrator Johnson and Senator 
Wagner, chairman of the national 
labor board, 

This case is the outgrowth of the 
insistence of the Weirton company 
that it conduct the Dec. 15 election 
for employe representatives for col- 
lective bargaining in accordance 
with the agreement with the nation- 
al labor board. 

It is reported in Washington that 
the board’s case against the Weir- 
ton company is not strong. J. Law- 
rence Fly, special assistant attorney 
general working on the Weirton 
ease, is attached to the federal dis- 
trict attorney’s office in Pittsburgh. 


qThe other situation affects ‘‘cap- 
tive’ coal mines of iron and steel 
producers, a hearing on the position 
of the United States Steel Corp, be- 
ing held Jan, 4 and on that of inde- 
pendents Jan, 8. 

In accordance with the agreement 
made with President Roosevelt, elec- 
tions were held recently at which 
representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America, the coal min- 
ers’ union, generally won, Mine 
owners are willing to treat as indi- 
viduals with officers of the union 
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who were elected to represent their 
employes, but object to signing a 
contract with the union. 

According to mine owners, every 
provision of the Oct. 30 agreement 
has been fulfilled, but it ‘‘in no way 
provides for a contract with the 
United Mine Workers.’’ 

Typifying the attitude of owners, 
W. D. Evans, counsel for the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., said: ‘‘In 
no way can our right to make con- 
tracts be infringed on by the labor 
board, We are asking no privileges. 
We want only to maintain our con- 
stitutional right of liberty of con- 
tract.”’ 

In the case of the H. C, Frick 
Coke Co., subsidiary of the Steel 
corporation, as of independent steel 
producers and their captive mines, 
recognition of the miners’ union has 
been refused and the contention 
made that this refusal is not a mat- 
ter to be submitted to the board. 

Independent steel companies in- 
volved in the captive mine case in- 
clude the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Wheeling Steel Corp., Weir- 
ton Steel Co., Crucible Steel Co., and 
Republic Steel Corp. Because it is 
now selling some of the output of 
its Mather mine in the open market 
and has joined the coal control of 
western Pennsylvania, Pickands, 
Mather & Co, were not represented. 


q National labor board has ordered 
an election held at the Searight mine 
of the Republic Steel Corp., in La- 
fayette county, Pennsylvania, this 
mine having been closed when elec- 
tions were held at other mines, 


q National Association of Manufac- 
turers is distributing a statement of 
the facts in the controversy between 
the Weirton Steel Co. and the na- 
tional labor board, heretofore re- 
ferred to, The association supports 
the contention of FE. T. Weir, chair- 
man of the National Steel Corp., of 
which Weirton is a subsidiary, that 
he has not defied the administration, 
has appeared voluntarily before the 
board, and quotes NRA Administra- 
tor Johnson as saying that ‘‘Weir 
helped me on the steel code negotia- 
tion more than anyone else.’’ 


qContracts obtained in December 
have enabled the Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co., Roanoke, Va., to recall a 
number of furloughed employes. 


Institute 


MERICAN IRON AND STEEL 
INSTITUTE last week acted in 


several directions to consolidate its 
position as the authority for the 
NRA steel code. 


(It named L. V. Coilings, New York 
attorney and a 1916 graduate of Col- 
gate university, secretary. Mr. Coll- 
ings’ legal training is expected to 
prove of particular advantage and re- 
lieve some of the burden on Gov. 
Nathan L. Miller, Hoyt Moore, and 
others. W. S. Tower continues as 
executive secretary. 


Cit appointed Alexander Baxter, 
formerly of A. Young & Co., account- 
ants, New York, and George Satterth- 
waite, formerly general manager of 
Henry Disston & Sons Inc., Philadel- 
phia, and at one time with the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co., “special 
investigators as part of the program 
of the code authority for enforcement 
of the provisions of the steel code.” 
They will assist the administrative 
committee and investigate alleged vio- 
lations of the code. 


(It announced a series of meetings in 
various cities for the purpose of ex- 
plaining and interpreting the _ steel 
code. 

Code members in Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri and 
Kansas are invited to a meeting at 
the Palmer house, Chicago, Jan. 16. 
Those in northern Ohio, Michigan and 
western New York will assemble at 
the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Jan. 
18. Meetings in Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia and New York will be announced 
later. 


(It selected a new technical commit- 
tee, holding its first meeting Friday, 
to advise on technical matters as they 
affect various products. L. S. Marsh, 
Inland Steel Co., is chairman. Other 
members are: V. H. Lawrence, Alan 
Wood Steel Co.; J. E. Montgomery, 
Otis Steel Co.; J. J. Shuman, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp.; C. W. Wees- 
ner, Sharon Steel Hoop Co.; H. D. 
Butts, Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co.; 
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E. F. Kenney, Bethlehem Steel Co.; 
J. D. Gold, National Steel Corp.; R. 8. 
Simmons, Pittsburgh Steel Co.; E. F. 
Lundean, American Rolling Mill Co.; 
Earl Smith, Republic Steel Corp.; R. 
G. Glass, Illinois Steel Co.; E. T. Wal- 
ton, Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co.; G. 
A. Reinhardt, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co.; and J. O. Leech, Carnegie 
Steel Co. 

One of the first tasks of this new 
technical committee may be to de- 
nomenclature’ for 
and to simplify 


velop uniform 
special steels 
analyses, 

( Following a meeting Wednesday of 
its labor committee, the institute 
Iriday released a statement indicat- 
ing that with November operations 
averaging 27 per cent, the industry 
in that month gave employment to 
9(} per cent of the total payroll list. 
Even under boom times the propor- 
tion does not exceed 95 per cent. 
The present record is due to the 
stagger program adopted early in the 
depression and intensified by the 
code, 

November employment declined 
4.19 per cent, compared with 
a 27 per cent drop in output; pay- 
rolls amounted to $32,672,000, com- 
pared with $37,977,000 in the pre- 
ceding month, Total employes at the 
beginning of December were 390,- 
369, against 416,277 in October. 

Average hours per week amount- 
ed to 27.8, contrasted with 31.2 in 
October, Average earnings per hour 
were 65.9 cents, compared with 64.8 
cents in October, and 53 cents in 
June, 


qThe institute has added Frank 
Purnell, president, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., and S. E, Hackett, 
vice president, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., to its administrative 
committee, 


Merger 


EPORTS of a merger or working 
4 agreement between the Gulf 
States Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
and Republic Steel Corp., Youngs- 
town, O., are revived by the _ pur- 
chase of 15,909 common shares of 
Gulf States by Field, Glore & Co. 
from the liquidator of the Globe « 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 

Counsel for the insurance company 
opposed the sale, stating that it is 
for the aecount of Republic and will 
give Republic control of Gulf States. 
For this reason, it is claimed more 
than $35 a share should be paid. 

No statement is available from Re- 
public, but in the original Cyrus 
Eaton program for Republic, Gulf 
States was included, and the Eaton- 
organized Continental Shares was 2 
large holder of Gulf States stock. 

Gulf States, at Alabama City, Ala., 
has an annual pig iron capacity of 
180,000 tons, steel ingots of 280,000 
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tons and hot-rolled products of 200,- 
000 tons, including wire rods, bars 
and wire products. 


Coal 


RASTIC changes in the pricing 

of western Pennsylvania soft coal 
for by-product horizontal and vertic- 
al retort plants has been authorized 
by the code authority of western 
Pennsylvania, subdivision of division 
No, 1. 

Effective Jan, 2 this code author- 
ity issued a revised price pamphlet 
which established soft coal prices by 
consuming districts, instead of by 
producing areas as was formerly in 
effect, 

The entire midwestern district as 
well as New York state and New 
England are now split up into 11 
consuming areas, 

Prices on soft coal are now estab- 
lished according to these areas, not 
according to the mine point of 
origin, 

Area No. 10 of the 11 districts 
covers movement of soft coal from 
western Pennsylvania mines to upper 
Great Lake ports by rail and water. 


Codes 


BOUT Feb. 15 NRA Adminis- 
tractor Johnson will assemble 


all code authorities and attempt to 
correlate codes. 

As explained by him, efforts will 
be made to remove conflicts where 
manufacturers operate under more 
than one code, and to harmonize as 
many codes as possible. 

Some see in this move an effort to 
eliminate such blanket code as that 
fostered by the Machinery and Allied 
Products institute and possibly to 
remove part of the immunity to the 
antitrust laws. 

Also, General Johnson may bring 
up at this conference the possibility 
of reducing the work-week in all 
codes, most of which now specify 35 
hours, A multiple of eight hours is 
preferred by General Johnson, pos- 
sibly foreshadowing a 32-hour week. 


( Directors of the Gray Iron Found- 
ers’ society, sponsors of a code for 
gray iron jobbing foundries, met in 
Cleveland Thursday and elected the 
following officers: 

President, Franklin R. Hoadley, 
Farrell-Birmingham Mfg. Co. Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn.; vice president, C. B. 
Magrath, Northwestern Foundry Co., 
Chicago; secretary, Walter H. Cole, 
Moore Brothers Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; 
and treasurer, R. D. Phelps, Francis 
& Nygren Foundry Co., Chicago. 

Empowered by the code, which is 
in the executive department of NRA 
awaiting final approval, directors 
chose six members of the code au- 
thority who, with two representa- 
tives to be selected by nonmembers 


of the Gray Iron Founders’ society, 
will compose the administrative 
body. 

The society representatives are as 
follows: Franklin R. Hoadley; 
C. B. Magrath; W. A. Rigsby, Lom- 
bard Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Augusta, Ga.; A. B. Root Jr., Hunt- 
Spiller Mfg. Corp., Boston; George 
Branston, Campbell, Wyant & Can- 
non Foundry Co., Muskegon, Mich.; 
and W. H. Winters, American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 


(Directors of the Malleable Found- 
ers’ society, administering the code 
for the malleable iron industry, at a 
meeting in Cleveland Jan. 4 estab- 
lished regulations for handling in- 
terpretations of the code and com- 
plaints other than those affecting 
labor, 

A committee of five board mem- 
bers will act as the committee on in- 
terpretations and rule on questions 
submitted to the secretary by mem- 
bers of the industry. A _ sectional 
code authority will investigate com- 
plaints in each of the three sections 
of the country. A system for adjust- 
ing complaints pertaining to labor 
will be established, 


q Automobile code has been modified 
by NRA to permit a 40-hour instead 
of a 35-hour work-week, it being 
stated that the 40-hour week permits 
the industry to absorb its normal sup- 
ply of labor, while a 35-hour week 
would result in an influx of labor io 
automobile centers that would pos- 
sibly present a relief problem during 
dull periods. 

qwW. Averell Harriman, New York, 
has been appointed a_— division 
administrator of NRA in charge of 
the construction and other heavy in- 
dustry codes. He succeeds Malcolm 
Muir, New York, president, MceGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., who has resigned 
to return to his business. 


CNRA Administrator Johnson 
signed the railway safety appliance 
code Friday. 

q@ Code hearings announced: Metal 
treating industry, Jan. 18; bright 
wire goods, drapery and _ carpet 
hardware, socket screw _ products, 
nonferrous hot water tank and tu- 
bular and split rivet industries, Jan. 
19; reopening of cast iron soil pipe 
code, postponed from Jan. 16 to 
Jan, 23; manganese code, Jan. 26. 


Transportation 


RAFFIC committee of the Amer- 
pee Iron and Steel institute will 
withdraw its request to the railroads 
that they rule that all bills of lading 
be stamped with the final destination 
of material to be fabricated in tran- 
sit, 

This decision, reached at Pitts- 
burgh Friday at a meeting attended 
by the institute, the American Insti- 
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tute of Steel Construction, the Steel 
Plate Manufacturers’ association and 
the Independent Steel Fabricators’ 
Traffic association, was believed to 
have ended the difficulties involving 
the “F. I, T.” privilege. 

A hearing scheduled for Chicago, 
Feb, 28, presumably will be canceled. 
Only last week the Institute of Steel 
Construction named a special com- 
mittee, headed by R. C. Mahon, De- 
troit, to protest abridgement of the 
privilege, 


(President Roosevelt has come out 
in favor of the ICC recommendation 
that the railroads set up sinking 
funds to amortize their bonds, The 
same procedure, the President be- 
lieves, should be followed by all pub- 
lic utilities, Whether charges for 
amortization should be considered 
part of operating expense or should 
be deducted from earnings the Pres- 
ident is not prepared to state. 


qCarnegie Steel Co., "Pittsburgh, is 
planning to send out its 100th tow 
of steel products down the Ohio 
river as far as New Orleans. Plans 
are under way to have the tow leave 
Pittsburgh plants some time _ in 
January, 


Foreign 


HAT some believe may lead to 
W the entry of the British steel 
industry into the Continental steel 
entente is an agreement reached on 
all exports of shipbuilding plates and 
sections. 

Charge d’Affaires Ray Atherton, 
London, cables to the department of 
commerce that an agreement for the 
first half of 1934 has been concluded. 
British home and Empire markets 
have been generally reserved to Bri- 
tish mills, while the entente under- 
takes to discontinue price cutting in 
non-British markets and centralizes 
export sales in the Stahlwerks Ver- 
band of Dusseldorf. 


New Capacity 


OUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE 

CO., noted last week as planning 
to expand its electric weld mill at 
the Brier Hill plant in Youngstown, 
O., to include smaller sizes of elec- 
tric welded pipe, is installing in its 
Struthers, O., mill new equipment 
for the manufacture of railroad 
spikes, Capacity will be 1000 tons a 
month, 


Production 


TEEL production averaged 30 per 
S cent of capacity in the week 
ended Jan. 13, a decline of 1 point. 
Increased orders reported in prac- 
tically all districts indicate that the 
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downturn will stop shortly. Details 
for various districts are summarized 
as follows: 

Youngstown: Down 6 points to 
26 per cent last week, but expected 
to rebound to above 30 this week 
when Carnegie’s idle Ohio works re- 
sumes. Of 83 open hearths 29 are 
melting. Republic Steel Corp. has re- 
sumed in its bessemer department. 
Alliance Steel Foundries, Alliance, O., 
has resumed on a 3-day week basis. 

Pittsburgh: Off 1 point to 21 per 
cent, Pittsburgh Steel Co. will 
shortly blow in a blast furnace at 
Monessen, making 16 out of 60, in- 
cluding Johnstown, active. 

Chicago: Off 2 points to 32 per 
cent, with further decline probable. 
Much of current production is for 
stock. 

Cleveland-Lorain: Up 3 points to 
54 per cent, Otis lights another 
open hearth, making 7 on. Corri- 
gan-McKinney drops for several days 
from 6 to 5, but resumes with 7, Na- 
tional Tube continues with 8 in pro- 
duction. 

Central eastern seaboard: Down 1 
point to 21% per cent, with little 
variation expected this week. 

Wheeling: Gains 6 points to 62 
per cent, 24 out of 39 open hearths 
being on. 

Detroit: Unchanged at 79. Great 
Lakes still has all 8 open hearths on, 
partly for stock. Ford operating 4 


cent, 9 open hearths being active at 
Fairfield and Ensley and 3 at Gads- 
den. 

Buffalo: Holding at 29 per cent, 
with 12 open hearths on, Prospects 
are for improvement toward end of 
first quarter. 

New England: Down 7 points to 

88 per cent, One works, touching 
100 per cent for a brief period, is 
now off to 75. 
q United States Steel Corp. in De- 
cember shipped 600,639 tons of fin- 
ished products to consumers, great- 
est for any December since 1929, and 
comparing with 430,358 tons in No- 
vember. Total shipments for 1933 
were 5,760,952 tons, contrasted with 
3,974,062 tons in 1932, 7,676,744 
tons in 1931 and 11,624,294 tons in 
1930. 


q@ December output of open-hearth 
and bessemer steel, as reported to 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute, was 1,819,648 gross tons, or 
72,786 tons daily, an operating aver- 
age of 33.48 per cent. In November, 
the total was 1,540,882 tons and the 
daily rate 59,265 tons, In December, 
1932, only 861,034 tons was pro- 
duced, and the daily average was 
33,117 tons, 

For 1933, therefore, the total of 
ingots stands at 22,878,571 tons, or 
71 per cent over the 13,322,833 tons 
of 1932. Daily average in 1933 was 
73,801 tons; in 1932 it was only 42,- 


(one “cuplexing) with heat ou in 701 tons. Last year was a 33.95 per 
fifth. cent steel year; 1932 was a 19.75 
Birmingham: Steady at 52 per per cent year (see table below). 
Steel Ingot Production — 1932-33 
93.71 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 
Gross Tons 
Approxi- 

Monthly Calculated mate Per 
output monthly No. of daily out- cent 
companies outputall working put all opera- 
1932 Open-hearth Bessemer reporting companies days companies. tion 
INS icntzhcintn 1,239,907 160,633 1,391,540 1,484,991 26 57,115 26.41 
Sere 1,230,970 157,067 1,388,037 1,481,252 25 59,250 27.40 
WES “sccsstesians 1,149,193 193,944 1,343,137 1,433,337 27 53,087 24.55 
I acecdisesict 1,036,163 144,197 1,180,360 1,259,629 26 48,447 22.40 
PEIN Sascdecicons 950,838 103,593 1,054,431 1,125,243 26 43,279 20.01 
FRO sectrices 755,068 100,249 855,317 912,757 26 35,106 16.23 
PL, Sn 653,039 102,916 755,955 806,722 25 32,269 14.93 
De asiviccsences 696,122 97,323 793,445 846,730 27 31,360 14.59 
ee 804,470 124,970 929,440 991,858 26 38,148 17.64 
CN « icatecrinexs 885,773 132,876 1,018,649 1,087,058 26 41,810 19.33 
BUN. concosaceuss 838.419 128,844 967,263 1,032,221 26 39,701 18.36 
2 724,917 81,932 806,849 861,034 26 33,117 15.31 
Total ..cc% 10,955,879 1,528,544 12,484,423 13,322,833 312 42,701 19.75 

1933 96.57 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 
DS <cmicascees 885,743 109,000 994,743 1,030,075 26 39,618 18.23 
on ae ee 922,806 126,781 1,049,587 1,086,867 24 45,286 20.83 
EER | sca cseuscres 784,168 94,509 878,677 909,886 27 33,699 15.50 
ees 1,180,893 135,217 1,316,110 1,362,856 25 54,514 25.08 
May 1,716,482 216,841 1,933,323 2,001,991 27 74,148 34.11 
PURO ccdccsses 2,211,657 296,765 2,508,422 2,597,517 26 99,904 45.96 
PU sccebacss 2,738,083 355,836 3,093,919 3,203,810 25 128,152 58.95 
BNE. scacestnans 2.430.750 370.370 2.801.120 2.900.611 27 107.430 49.492 
ot, *1,991,225 *242.016 *2 233,241 *2,312,562 26 *88,944 *40.92 
Oct. ...........41,847,756 191,673 *2.059,429 *2,111,866 26 *81,226 37.37 
NOV, o.0000050.08, 001,091 156,939 1,488,030 1.540.882 26 59.265 27.26 
Dec. ....1.624,447 132,787 1,757,234 1,819,648 25 72,786 33.48 
Total .......19,665,101 2,428,734 22,093,835 22,878,571 310 73,801 33.95 


Figures exclude crucible and electric ingots. 


Operating percentages for 1932 


are based on 67,473,630 gross tons annual capacity as of Dec. 31, 1931; for 1933, on 
67,386.130 gross tons annual capacity as of Dec. 31, 1932. 


*Revised. 
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DETROIT 

OW that all manufacturers of 

automobiles have introduced 

their new models for 1934, the 

full scope of Chrysler’s ‘‘noble ex- 

periment’ in radically streamlining 

Chryslers and DeSotos can be real- 
ized. 

If the new design goes over 
and the chances are in its favor- 
it will revolutionize the course of 
automobile body construction, much 
as Hudson did about 15 years ago 
when it brought out the coach at 
the same price as the touring car, 
inaugurating the closed body era. 

Even competitors concede that 
Chrysler is on the right track and 
that it will be only a short time 
before all passenger cars are blunt 
and broad both front and rear. The 
only difference of opinion now is 
whether the transition can be ef- 
fected at one leap, or whether the 
public must be educated gradually 

a process to which both Reo and 
Graham have contributed. 

Certain as it is of the scientific 
basis for streamlining, Chrysler it- 
self is not sure it can swing the 
public abruptly. Despite all the 
ballyhoo, only Chrysler and DeSoto, 
which in 1933 aecounted for only 
20 per cent of all Chrysler Corp. 
sales, have been redesigned. 

The money-making Plymouth and 
Dodge lines for 1934 have gone no 
farther toward absolute streamlin- 
ing than most General Motors cars 
and Ford, and less in some respects 
than Hupp, Hudson-Terraplane, Nash 
and Studebaker. 

For success in its venture Chrys- 
ler apparently must do two things: 
It mvst convince the public that its 
new models are scientifically aerody- 
namic and not a designer's fantasy; 
and second, it must get enough cars 
on the streets promptly to overcome 
any reluctance by first buyers to be 
conspicuous. Toward the first ob- 
jective Chrysler advertising is as- 
siduously working; the second is 
up to the sales department. 

Human nature being what it is, 
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New Chrysler Chances Good 


+ . 


Ford Will Go on Air Feb. 1 


¢ ¢ 


Marmon, Revived, To Be 16 


there probably will be two reactions. 
Part of the public will agree that 
streamlining is coming, but will pre- 
fer a conservative model to being 
stared at even thovgh it costs 100 
gallons more of gasoline a year. 

Others, largely those who have 
driven their cars three or more 
years and whose improved position 
puts them back into the market, will 
want to compass in one model all of 
the automobile progress since they 
last bought. They will want to cele- 
brate their return from financial 
exile with the newest and smartest 
thing on wheels. 

Based upon past experience, it is 
almost axiomatic that the bigger an 
automobile year 1934 is, relatively 
greater is the probability that Chrys- 
ler and DeSoto will attract a large 
following. Many prospects who re- 
coil at the first inspection of these 
streamlined models will be im- 
pressed by the second look. 

Even Chrysler itself at this junc- 
ture cannot call the turn on the 1934 
market, but there are tremendous 
potentialities in the step it has taken. 
If business generally comes. back 
with a rush in the spring, if auto- 
mobile buying continues the im- 
provement of the last half of 1933, 
if Chrysler and DeSoto ‘‘take,’’ a 
runaway market is possible. 

It can be taken for granted that 
Plymouth and Dodge will not go 
through the 1934 model year as they 
appear today in the event streamlin- 
ing catches the public fancy. Nor 
is it likely that other manufacturers 
will stand idly by if the trend were 
so strongly toward an aerodynamic 
consciousness. 


Next to Chrysler and DeSoto, 


Hupp probably is the most stream- 
lined. Hudson-Terraplane may be 
sorry that it did not adopt its origi- 
nal plans and go the lengths it first 
contemplated. Studebaker advertis- 
ing is emphasizing the streamline 
character of its 1934 models. Cadil- 
lac-LaSalle have gone farther in this 
direction than other General Motors 
lines. 


HOSE smiles automobile execu- 
theese were wearing at the New 
York auto show last week only 
masked their feelings concerning 
the production situation back home. 

ixcepting, of course, Ford; Hud- 
son-Terraplane, whose new front 
axle is less a break with the past; 
some makers like Hupp, Packard 
and yraham whose mechanical 
changes are less radical than the in- 
dependent front wheel suspension of 
all General Motors lines and the 
Chrysler and DeSoto lines of Chrys- 
ler, production schedules continue 
meaningless. 

With these exceptions, the entire 
effort is to get enough new models 
out to stock dealers. On some of the 
new lines, particularly the smaller 
Olds, Chevrolet and Chrysler and 
DeSoto, not many retail deliveries 
can be promised before February. 
Retail orders are accumulating, Ply- 
mouth for example claiming 37,000. 

Ford, meanwhile, is assembling 
2500 to 3000 units a day and gain- 
ing. About Feb. 1 Ford will be on 
the Columbia network from 8:30 to 
9 p.m, Sunday evenings and 9:30 


to 10 p.m. Thursday evenings, the- 


program to be headed by Fred War- 
ing at $1200 per week. 

Marmon is to be revived, putting 
out a 16-cylinder passenger car, 
Miller racing cars and high-speed 
aviation and marine engines, The 
new company, purchasing the plant, 
equipment and inventory at In- 
dianapolis, is the American Automo- 
tive Corp., with Harry Miller, of Los 
Angeles; A. D. Sterner and S. N. 
Wheeler, of Indianapolis; and Pres- - 
ton Tucker, of Detroit, associated. 
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WASHINGTON 
HE depression is over; all that 
remains is to pay for it. At the 
White House, in congress, among 
visitors to the city, at NRA, in the 
departments—everywhere in Wash- 
ington this sentiment is expressed. 
But as regards paying for it, unani- 
mity of opinion ceases there. 

Many — mostly Democrats — be- 
lieve that too much trouble is being 
borrowed, They maintain that in his 
10 billion dollar budget message to 
congress the President purposely 
painted the picture as black as pos- 
sible and that business will snap 
back so quickly nowhere near this 
sum will be required. 

Incidentally, any saving under 10 
billions will appear to be downright 
economy and redound to the Presi- 
dent’s credit. 

But even should all these billions 
be required, a 31 billion dollar na- 
tional debt in 1935 will not be the 
burden that the 26 billion dollar 
debt was in 1919, this group con- 
tends, and a nation of 125,000,000 
persons eager to work and certain 
that the worst is behind is bound to 
cut its way through any jungle. 

Others concede that conditions 
cannot again become so bad, because 
for one thing the government will 
not permit or order banks to close, 
and they too cannot help expressing 
an inherent conviction in the mani- 
fest destiny of this country, But the 
process to complete recovery will be 
a long one, punctuated with critical 
moments, they fear. 

They visualize the government, 
once embarked on the PWA and 
CWA programs, encountering tre- 
mendous difficulties in withdrawing. 
They wonder if the billions being 
pumped out will shortly lose the ve- 
locity of circulation that is so high- 
ly desired and will come to rest as 
deposits, To foot the bill they see 
only two possible sources—ruinous 
taxation of industry, or inflation, or 
both—and over industry lies the in- 
cubus of NRA. 

Those whe have been most nearly 
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Financing Depression Vexes 


¢ ¢ + 


Soviet-Japanese War Seen 
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NRA Hints 32-Hour Week 


correct in appraising and forecast- 
ing developments at Washington 
since Roosevelt took hold are ex- 
tremely sober over the situation and 
are not permitting buoyancy over 
the present improvement in business 
to obscure the hazards of the long 
pull, 

An economist whose 
thought concerns finance and who 
has been entirely out of sympathy 
with the ‘‘young radicals” and ‘“‘the 
professors” says: 

“The function of government is 
to provide its citizens the opportun 
ity to work out their destinies in an 
orderly manner, For four years the 
capitalistic system has been in a bad 
way, If after all of the billions that 
have been pumped into it industry 
does not ‘catch,’ then we must admit 
that our present system is beyond 
repair, 

“The alternative then will be some 
form of socialism, the first step of 
which will be the confiscation of all 
industry by the government.” 

This economist places judgment 
day no later than next autumn, and 
the key to the situation whether the 
huge PWA and CWA expenditures 
start the industrial machine going, 
or whether after a few whirls gov- 
ernment money finds its way into 
bank vaults in the form of deposits 
or hoards, there to stagnate. 


primary 


HEERFUL sentiment, however, is 
predominant in Washington and 
the underlying feeling is that some- 
how the country is rapidly working 
out of this situation. 
General Johnson is privately quot- 
ed as saying that the depression is 
definitely over. As to the deficit and 


WASHINGTON 







inflation and devaluation of the dol- 
lar and other monetary matters, the 
impression is easily gained that the 
administration is living from day to 
day and that the President continues 
to play by ear, as someone has ob- 
served, 

It is being said in Washingtor 
that President Roosevelt is as lucky 
with congress as Mr. Hoover was un- 
lucky. This congress promises to be 
equally as co-operative as at the first 
session and so far as can be fore- 
seen, it will do the President’s bid- 
ding and adjourn when he suggests. 

Of enormous aid to the President’s 
prestige was the recent United States 
Supreme Court ruling holding the 
Minnesota mortgage moratoriun 
law constitutional, Although a 5 to 
4 decision, it indicates how the court 
will divide on further issties in 
which the constitutionality of the 
recovery program is at stake, 

In brief, the Supreme Court has 
held that contractual obligations 
are subordinate to the emergency of 
recovery. So conservative a member 
of the court as Chief Justice Hughes 
voted with the majority. 

But this also must be remembered. 
The Supreme Court makes it plain 
that legislation which bends the ¢con- 
stitution ends when the emergency 
is past. 

There was a time when it was ru- 
mored in Washington the President 
might enlarge the Supreme Court to 
insure against any adverse ruling on 
‘new deal’ legislation, but if he ever 
had any such purpose—and it could 
be done by adding several members 
without the consent of congress— 
the necessity has passed. 

But the court as now constituted 
seems safely liberal, and besides, any 
new members the President might 
appoint would also be liberal. 


N THE early days of the Harding 
[ sdministration, just prior to the 
Washington arms conference, Wash- 
ington was in a turmoil over reports 
that war with Japan was impending. 

Now, Washington is again a whis- 
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pering gallery of rumors, this time 
linking Japan and Russia. In surpris- 


ingly high circles speculation con- 
cerning war is heard, and many 
forecast that hostilities will start 


within six months. 

Time is said to be on the side of 
Russia, and unless Japan _ strikes 
shortly the Trans-Siberian railroad 
will have been double tracked and 
the Soviets will be in better position 
to defend their position east of Lake 
Baikal, 

Enormous orders from both com- 
batants for war materiel, especially 
for transportation, are visualized. 
Recent dispatches from Moscow talk 
of the immediate double tracking of 
5900 miles of railroad, laying 
heavier rails on 12,400 miles of 
track, and the purchase of 5100 lo- 
comotives and 251,000 freight cars 
of the large American type. 

On the basis of 100-pound rails, 
5900 miles of track, including fast- 
enings, would require about 1,100,- 
000 tons of steel. If 100-pound rails 
and commensurate fastenings were 
used for the 12,400 miles of track to 
be improved, the steel requirement 
figures to about 2,170,000 tons, For 
the cars and locomotives the steel 
content exceeds 7,000,000 tons. 

It is not known that any definite 
feeler is out, but Washington has 
been confidently expecting that the 
recognition of Russia would result in 
large orders for railroad equipment, 
and with the arrival of Ambassador 
Troyanovsky these orders may be 
one step nearer, Of course, credits 
still remain the key to Russian busi- 
ness, 

Over the past year Japan has been 
building up her reserves of scrap, of 
which she has only a small domestic 
production, chiefly through the pur- 
chases in the United States. In 11 
months of 1933 Japan took 478,090 
gross tons of scrap from dealers in 
the United States, compared with 
only 146,802 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1932. 

In 11 months of 
exports of scrap 
tons, a record, 


1933 American 
totaled 680,366 


OR obvious reasons, the navy is 
F i no wise discussing the possi- 
bilities of war in the Far East, but 
the undercurrent in Washington is 
helpful to the navy program of 
building up to the treaty maximum. 

For ships financed by the PWA al- 
lotment of 238,000,000, between 
75,000 and 100,000 tons of steel 
will be required. Some of this has 
been awarded, but practically none 
has been rolled owing to the lack of 
final plans, 

The navy continues its develop- 
ment work on _  high-tensile  light- 
weight steel which will weld. And 
sentiment for welding is growing. 
Stainless steel also is in high favor 
with the navy, 

The 1935-39 program, yet to be ap- 
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proved, indicates a total steel re- 
quirement of 113,500 tons, Entirely 
an estimate because detailed plans 
have not been formulated, this ton- 
nage breaks down as follows: 

One aircraft carrier, 11,000 tons; 
six cruisers, 6500 tons each; five 
destroyer leaders, 800 tons each; 60 
destroyers, 750 tons each, 29  sub- 
marines, 500 tons each, In addition, 
boilers, engines and other equip- 
ment would amount to a sizeable 
tonnage, 


RA has subsided in Washington 

news and General Johnson 
has been more of a lamb than a lion 
recently, talking no more of chisel- 
ers, dead cats, or cracking down, shy- 
ing from any controversy with Henry 
Ford, and in general becoming just 
another government official. 

But, this may be only the quiet 
before the storm, In February, pos- 
sibly about Feb, 15, he contemplates 
assembling code authorities and 
trying to correlate all codes in order 
to make for uniformity and elimin- 
ate hardships to those employers 
whose diversified products’ bring 
them under the fire of more than 
one code. 

At this conference it is possible 
that General Johnson will throw out 
the suggestion of a shorter work- 
week than now embodied in any of 
the major codes, Even if compara- 
tively good business returns shortly 
he sees the need for a week which 
will be a multiple of eight hours, in- 
dicating a leaning toward a 32-hour 
week, 

Organized labor, by comparison, 
has been talking of a five-day week, 
six-hour day, At his press conference 
last Wednesday, the General went so 
far as to say that the matter of a 
shorter week would have to be con- 
sidered extremely carefully in order 
not to load an additional burden 
upon industries now hanging on the 
ropes financially, lest a series of fail- 
ures which would defeat the purpose 
would ensue, 

Seemingly paradoxical in advocat- 
ing a shorter week so soon after per- 
mitting the automotive industry to 
lengthen its normal week from 35 to 
40 hours, General Johnson explains 
that the prospects before the auto- 
motive industry are such that it can 
absorb its normal requirement of 
labor on the basis of a 40-hour week, 
and that a shorter week might at- 
tract additional labor to Detroit that 
would complicate relief in off sea- 
sons, 

Incidentally, the automotive in- 
dustry has received comparatively 
better treatment from NRA than any 
other industry, with indications that 
the General was so anxious to bring 
it into line last summer that he made 
commitments which still bind him. 

On two. industrialists, General 
Johnson has become mum as a clam. 


Andrew Mellon (and the aluminum 
industry code) is one; Henry Ford 
is the other. Only last week Comp- 
troller General McCarl again ruled 
that just because the blue eagle does 
not fly over Fordson a government 
department—this time the interior 
department—cannot ignore the low 
Ford bid on government trucks. 


Died: 


ee H. JONES, 58, assist- 
ant superintendent of the armor 
plate department, Homestead works, 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, in 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 5. He had _ been 
identified with the Homestead works 
for 40 years, the last 20 years of 
which he had been assistant super- 
intendent in the armor plate depart- 
ment. Well known in metallurgical 
circles, he had been a frequent con- 
tributor to the literature of steel 
treating. 
a] 0 0 

Lafayette F. Bryson, 61, superin- 
tendent of the Birmingham-Truss- 
ville Iron Co. mine, Labuco, Ala., in 
Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 3. 


O O 0 
Thomas A. McLoughlin, 70 pioneer 
in the electrical industry and for 25 
years recording secretary of the 
sales committee of the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., at 
his home in Schenectady, Jan. 8. 


0 O 0 
Joseph S. Oechsle, 39, consulting 
engineer for Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., in 
Philadelphia, Dec, 24. He was one 
of the founders and subsequently 
president of Metalweld Inc., Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of portable 
air compressors, absorbed by the 
Worthington company in 1931. 
0 0 O 
Joseph I. Tillman, 67, president, 
Industrial Steel Casting Co., Toledo, 
O., and vice president, Wine Railway 
Appliance Co., in that city recently. 
At one time with the Merchants De- 
spatch & Transportation Co., he later 
was associated with the Bostwick- 
Baum Co., where he remained for 
30 years. He resigned to assume the 
presidency of the Industrial Steel 
Casting Co. 
0 0 0 
Clinton S. Marshall, 73, former 
district superintendent of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, 
Mass., New Haven, Conn., and Tren- 
ton, N. J., at his home in Grafton, 
Mass., Jan. 1. He began work in the 
wire manufacturing industry at the 
age of 18 with Washburn & Moen 
Mfg. Co., Worcester. At one time 
he was superintendent of the Morgan 
Construction Co., Worcester. He re- 
tired several years ago. 
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Industrial Men in the Day's News 


Bethlehem Steel Co. Appoints Three New Vice Presidents 





A. SHICK has been named vice 
r president and controller. He has 
been with the company since i906 
when he was made auditor, and has 
been controller of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co, and its subsidiaries since 
1907. He is recognized as an author- 
ity on, an originator of and an im- 
portant contributor to efficient sta- 
tistical and accounting practices in 
the steel industry. Accounting meth- 
ods established by him have been 
adopted in business courses in lead- 
ing universities, He is also a direc- 
tor of the company. 


vice president in charge of in- 
dustrial and public relations. He 
began work with the company 30 
years ago as an apprentice drafts- 
man and since that time has had 
wide experience in labor affairs, both 
as an employe and in training and 
directing working forces. He was 
made assistant to the president in 
1918 when Bethlehem inaugurated 
its plan of employe representation. 
He was also in direct charge of the 
company’s work-sharing program, 
and has been a director for years. 


J M. LARKIN has been appointed 


R. HOLTON has been made vice 
C president in charge of purchas- 
ing. He has been active in the steel 
industry for nearly 33 years, and 
with Bethlehem or acquired com- 
panies since 1906. He became affili- 
ated with the purchasing depart- 
ment of the company in 1916, was 
made assistant purchasing agent in 
1917, purchasing agent in 1920 and 
a director of the company in 1925. 
In his new office he will be in direct 
charge of purchasing for the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., as well as for vari- 
ous subsidiary organizations, 








pointed assistant general man- 
ager of sales for the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. Until this appointment he has 
been in charge of frog and switch 
sales, having joined the Bethlehem 
organization a number of years ago. 
He has represented the company in 
district sales offices at Atlanta, Ga., 


: oe HONEYCUTT has been ap- 


New York and_ other’ industrial 
centers, 
E. E. Goodwillie has been made 


assistant to the vice president in 
charge of sales, He has been active 
with the company in many capacities, 
recently as special representative 
and for a number of years as man- 
ager of structural sales, 
0 O a 
Charles H. Rhodes has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
sales, in charge of bars and alloy 
steel, of Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, 
succeeding William I. Howland Jr., 
appointed vice president and general 
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manager of sales as noted in STEEL 
for. Jan. 8. 
O 0 O 

William P, Gleason, for 25 years 
general superintendent of the [lli- 
nois Steel Co. works at Gary Ind., is 
not retiring as was stated in STEEFI 
for Jan, 8, this announcement being 
in error, 

Oo O O 

Harry K. Clark, until recently sales 
manager of the grinding wheel divi- 
sion and acting general sales man- 
ager for the Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has been appointed general 
sales manager for all divisions, He 
has been with the company for 19 
years. 

William R. Moore, director of 
market research, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Clark as sales man- 
ager of the grinding wheel division. 

Hugh D. Butler, district NRA com- 
pliance director for New England, 
has been named director of market 


research for the Norton and affiliat- 
ed companies, 

Norris J. Clarke, vice president in 
charge of sales, Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O., 
duties after a recent illness 


has returned to his 


W. H. Spowers Jr., consulting en- 
gineer specializing in galvanizing, 
251 Fifth avenue, New York, has 
been commissioned to rebuild the 
galvanizing plant of the Lancashire 
Wire Co, Ltd., Manchester, England. 


Charles T. Scott has been appoint- 
ed sales representative in the Chi- 
cago district for Granite City Steel 
Co., Granite City, Ill., with office at 
110 South Dearborn street, He will 
handle the company’s complete line 
of products—hot-rolled and _hot- 
rolled annealed sheets, galvanized 
sheets, tin mill black sheets, tin 
plate and plates, 
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EDITORIAL 





Clarification of Open-Price 
Policy Is Important 


VERY producer, fabricator or manufacturer 
in a codified industry will do well to watch 
carefully the significant trends in the pres- 

ent discussions of prices at the price increase 
hearings of NRA. Last week scores of con- 
sumers appeared before Divisional Administrator 
Whiteside with complaints against alleged ex- 
orbitant price increases. 

The majority of the complaints were not of 
serious import because they were either vague, 
inconclusive or based upon misconceptions. 
Numerous charges of alleged profiteering, when 
examined, showed that the complainant in the 
pre-NRA period had been purchasing his needs 
at ruinous, below-cost prices and that the prices 
under NRA, while sharply in excess of the pre- 
vious scale, were fully justified. 

Again, there were complaints from consumers 
who, having received preferential treatment up 
to the advent of NRA, protested against the 
rescinding of their special privileges. For in- 
stance, to quote the text of the official release, 
“EK. E. Emerson, purchasing agent for the gov- 
ernment printing office, complained bitter- 
ly that the government should always get a much 
lower price than anyone else " 


Consumers, Viewing Higher Prices Under NRA, 


Look Askance at Open-Price Plan 


In a number of cases where the sharp in- 
creases in prices reported were attributed to 
higher costs necessitated by NRA, it was dis- 
covered that the prices went up before the NRA 
code became effective. Complaints of this kind 
were most prevalent in the consumers goods 
industries, such as textiles, food, clothing, etc. 
Many of the other charges presented at the 
hearing dealt with technicalities in codes. 

While much of this testimony can be dis- 
missed as unimportant, there were several 
points which came up with recurring regularity 
throughout the hearing and which involve pol- 
icies which buyers and sellers of industrial mate- 
rials and products cannot ignore. First was the 
resentment expressed generally by consumers 
against identical quotations, with the inference 
that price fixing or its equivalent is permitted 
under the codes. In fact, the attacks on this 
score were directed more toward open-price 
provisions than toward outright price fixing. 
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The most impressive testimony of this kind 
was that filed by the Mail Order Association of 
America. The following is a summary of a 
table of price relationships presented by this 


association: 
Dec. 15, 
1924 1926 1929 1933 
1. Materials sold under codes 
without price fixing or 
under no codes as yet.... 108.2 
Materials sold under codes 
containing open _ price 
SSMS WA UINNET © Socceaccccekapmdpsduce 101.2 


Materials sold under ap- 

proved codes with out- 

right price fixing pro- 

a ee ne 100.8 100.0 95.5 98.6 
While the range of products embraced in this 
compilation was not broad enough to give final- 
ity to the conclusions, it does constitute an 
important guide to the tendencies of prices under 
three methods of control. It serves to indicate 
that one of the fundamental objectives of NRA— 
namely, an increase of commodity prices—is 
being accomplished more effectively in codified 
industries than in industries not yet operating 
under codes. It also will tend to focus attention 
upon the functioning of the open-price policy. 

A thorough scrutiny of the price policies of 
industry probably would be a good thing for 
everybody. If conflicting opinions could be aired 
now, while procedure under codes still is in the 
experimental stage, progress toward a real price 
structure which would be fair to both buyer and 
seller undoubtedly would be made more rapidly 
and more certain. Moreover, a critical examina- 
tion of objectives and motives would clear up 
some of the existing misunderstandings. 


We believe that the shift from discriminatory 
price policies to open-price policies by many 
important industries was a step in the right 
direction. Certainly it was a much to be desired 
improvement insofar as motive is concerned. 
The intent to get away from rebates, hidden 
concessions, waiving of extras, etc. unquestion- 
ably should be encouraged. 


However, the objections of complainants do 
not arise from the intent of the open-price policy 
but from the tangible results of its operation. 
Perhaps much of the opposition springs from 
inequalities in the interpretation of technical- 
ities in the price structure rather than from 
basic faults in the policy itself. 


if this is so, then by all means the structure 
should be repaired just as fast as weaknesses 
can be discovered. Under no conditions should 
details of interpretation and administration be 
permitted to jeopardize the success of an open- 
price policy. To go back to the old pawn shop 
basis of trading would be indefensible retrogres- 
sion. 


100.0 88.8 82.7 


bo 


100.0 90.2 111.2 
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4 entire industry in 1933 over 1932 was 71.7 per 
First Reports for 1934 Show cent and that the increase in finished steel for 

the entire industry probably will approximate 

4 7 72 per cent. 

Business Gaining Strength Weekly records of industrial activity indicate 

no serious let-down in the year-end period. 
Freight car loadings and electric power output 
for the week ending Jan. 6 were up from the 
figures of the corresponding week of 1933. The 
recent record of commercial failures has been 
remarkably good. Reports from industrial cen- 
ters show encouraging gains in bank deposits, 
with some definite indications that money is 
being taken from hoarding. Dividend announce- 
ments are more numerous than in many months. 


TATISTICS continue to support the improved 
sentiment which has prevailed in industry 
throughout the past few weeks. Reports for 
December, which are and will be coming through 
until late in January bear out the earlier evi- 
dence that the long decline which started last 
August was stopped sometime in November, and 
that December marked the beginning of another 
stage of recovery. 

More impressive than the December output of 
steel ingots and pig iron was the showing of 
shipments of finished steel by the United States Heavy Equipment Cheers Engineering Firms 
Steel Corp. Whereas in December, 1932, the 
shipments touched the lowest point in the four Cheerful also is the slight tendency toward 
years for which figures are available, in Decem-_ release of expenditures for plant and equipment 
ber 1933 they totaled 600,639 tons, the highest additions and replacements. The almost com- 
point for the month of December in any of the plete absence of equipment orders in 1933 was 
four years. a hard blow to many engineering companies. 

The total for 12 months of 1933 was 5,760,952 Resumption of repair and maintentnce work on 
tons compared with 3,974,062 tons in 1932. a fairly substantial scale is necessary to restore 
This is a gain of 44.9 per cent in shipments in these companies to a basis of activity comparable 
1933 over 1932, which is puzzling in view of the with that of steel producing and fabricating 
fact that the gain in steel ingot output for the’ units. 


Feeble Signs of Resumption of Orders for 
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PIG IRON SITUATION Shows Sharp Upturn 
AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
195} +— - earasthteas /+—— 125 The average daily produc- 
tion of coke pig iron in the 
7 S\N A F United States for December 
§ 100 eer ee —“ was 38,456 tons, a gain of 6.47 
) > per cent over the 36,124-ton 
2 »s| 33 rate of the previous month. 
3 | . Normally, December is amonth 
jz | Nn 2 of declining production. The 
| sol pa 50 upturn of the past month was 
| | \ the first registered in a Decem- 
| os| | ber since 1925. Average daily 
Rin Consens aoe a5 output for 1933 was 36,223 
| | | | SIME | tons, compared with 23,699 
3 wilistis PPT ETT UCURRRUETOCHUGUECEREDS HO EVEETEOTUGUCCTURTROTIRNUCTUOTIRVORUEITETOORTORT tons in 1932, 50,035 tons Sg 
1931 and 86,141 tons in 1930. 
RPOOOT OE ZW OO vivcdecesscdubevessvesaduetss 38,456 
Peer Or oo ce rcat oe keka ee 36,124 
ORES SUE cok cvavnvsk cess ddevadacoue abe 17,650 
Steel Exports Taper Off in 360 em =< a 1929 [1930 19351] _—‘1932 1933 Sed 
[EUUPT ET UTTT TTP TTT errr rere ere yee ee 
November; Imports Down IRON AND STEEL FOREIGN TRADE — 
320 MONTHLY EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES, GROSS TONS 320 | 
This country’s export trade 
in iron and steel products de- 280 4 280 | 
clined 7155 tons in November | Fa 
to a total of 157,600 gross tons. = 240 2408 
In November, a year ago, ex- [| § 
ports amounted to only 56,021 = [Z* 2009) 
gross tons. For 11 months ex- 6 EXPO 9) 
ports have totaled 1,166,107 |’ oats 
tons, a gain of 625,594 tons 1 oe | 
over the total for 11 months of 
1932. November imports at 80 * 80 | 
28,979 tons were the smallest 
since May, 1933 and 17,694 40 — 40 | 
tons less than in October. Im- LETT I a 
ports during the eleventh 
month last year totaled 34,924 Exports Imports 
gross tons. : _ Tons : Tons 
November, 1933 ............. 157,600 November, 19338 .............. 28,979 
Oeteber, BOSS ..6..c:......5: 164,755 oo) ome bo” Se 46,673 
November, 1932 ............. 56,021 November, 1932 ............ 34,924 
JOO PANUARYIFEBRUARY| MARCH | APRIL | MAY JUNE JULY [AUGUST | SEPT | OCTOBER} NOV DECEMBER] 45) 74 Blast Furnaces Active 
a = At End of Old Year 
pee aes oe IE Been q Although the December out- 
ences CE i INS Rie Se eae ss iy put of pig iron, aggregating 
> eee a nants anal cocengel eh eS teee »* {70 1,192,136 tons, gained 108,396 
~--- a 7 tons over the previous month, 
60} BLAST FURNACE PRODUCTION RATE —“ 00g there was a loss of three fur- 
HR Ta Oe Ae eee ee te ee I ee: 50 & naces from the active list. This 
; Se ities reduces the total number of 
Cheer sqe ‘ae —_ PJ ee ee “5540 furnaces producing iron at the 
+ iN Doe Soe Bit “28 ‘" end of the month from 77 on 
7 ag Pas ake cake et Nov. 30 to 74 on Dec. 31. Re- 
Py ss eee i —< | Bee lating production to capacity, 
a ——_— oor the operating rate for Decem- 
19 STII Bega: capes noo ber was 27.9 per cent compared 
bd | __ StExL with 26.2 in November. 
Blast Per Cent 
UN BUBB 6 aovannsinkneoh6s cothaveisie 27.9 
Pe WUT A Aas se vdacadscdecniestscaes 26.2 
PN RIGS. ERD \iadatewkhsnancadbuswcsaesies 12.5 
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MODERN PRISONS 


MADE BREAKPROOF 


By SPECIAL STEELS 


BY E. A. FRANCE 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


MPORTANCE of the use to which steel bars 
and plates are placed in the construction 
of modern prisons has been the cause of un- 

usual physical demands and consequent spe- 
cial composition of the steel required. The 
manufacture of bars, plates and some special 
sections to these requisites constitutes rela- 
tively a small tonnage item, yet an interesting 
detail in the steel industry. 

Interest has been directed to the composi- 
tion of prison steels in a more pronounced 
manner recently, especially since many states, 
notable among which is New York, have em- 





Full properties of prison steel plates are developed by heat treatment. This view in the 








Modern prisons are made safe by use of double-ribbed 


bars, flats and plates of tool-resisting characteristics, 
as shown here. The steel was fabricated by Fries & 


Son Steel Construction & Engineering Co. 


barked on a comprehensive, thorough, and long- 
term planning job of constructing modern penal 
institutions. With such attention being given 
to the prison’s construction, exhaustive tests 
have been made on the building’s construction 
materials by state engineer, fabricating shop 
and prison steel producer. 

Prison steels obviously have played a key 
role, due to the fact that steel is in the final 
analysis the one material impervious to the 
special set of dangers inherent in prisons and 
their occupants. Such tests exemplify the 
trend of the past quarter century, which has 


eo 


Stewart Iron Works Co. plant 


shows 5-ply plates in process. After the plates are machined. punched and otherwise fabricated, they are heated in an elec- 
tric furnace, quenched and straightened in the roller leveler at the left 
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Cell fronts and corridor grating in the state penitentiary, Walla Walla, Wash.. 

fabricated by Fries & Son Steel Construction & Engineering Co. Plate work is 

5-ply tool or heat-resisting steel—horizontal and vertical bars making up the 
grated work are of similar material 


been the gradual replacement with 
steel of former prisons and cells 
made of stone and other materials. 

Prison steels, as they have result- 
ed today in virtual perfection, are a 
culmination of over 30 years’ experi- 
ments, or since the days of the heavy 
stone-type dungeons where the use 
of iron and steel was confined to a 
few small, inaccessible, barred win- 
dows. The types of bars considered 
and produced since have been many 
in the efforts to be increasingly hu- 
mane to the prisoner and yet abso- 
lutely guarantee his inclusion. 


Depend Upon Alloy Steels 


Prison steels are of alloy type, 
either solid or laminated. The term 
“prison steel’’ refers not to the heavy 
shapes or unexposed structural units 
but only to those parts of steel which 
lay open to filing, breakage or even 
heating. These steels are made by 
the Colonial Steel Co., Colona, Pa., 
division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh; by the Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh; and more 
recently by the Jessop Steel Co., 
Washington, Pa. 

The steel is fabricated by shops es- 
pecially devoted to the building of 
prisons and over the country there 
are six or seven of these concerns, 
notable among which are: Van Dorn 
Iron Works, Cleveland; Southern 
Prison Co., San Antonio, Tex.; Stew- 
art Iron Works, and Fries & Son, 
both of Covington, Ky.; Pauley Jail 
Steel Co., St. Louis; and Manly Jail 
Works, Dalton, Ga. 

Round bars and hexagons predom- 
inate in prison steels, the total for 
which may run as high as 500 tons 
per prison, such as was the amount 
used in a recent New York state 


to 
to 


project. In addition, some smaller 
lots of square bars, as well as flats 
and plates, are being used. Where 
needed, rolling has even been made 
at times on some special channel sec- 
tions. 

Such steels are almost all manu- 
factured to one basic principle, which 
incorporates the idea of employing 
plies. Bars are made up of plies, al- 
ternately of hard and soft steel. The 
design of the ply’s construction is 
varied. The plies may number as 
high as 12 to a small round bar sec- 
tion, even as small as a %-inch 
round. Each of these plies, being set 
at regular spacing down the length 
of and inside of the soft steel bar, is 
in effect a small hardened alloy rod. 

The same ply principle is used in 
the production of prison plates. In 
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> * od 
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this case, the ply 1s as wide and as 
long as the plate itself and the plate 
to all appearances looks like a series 
of laminated plate sections. A soft 
steel plate thickness usually forms 
the outer section. 

According to the analysis of the 
plies, prison steels are divided into 
two general classifications. One of 
these, and the type generally used, is 
commonly known aS a carbon-chrome 
steel with an analysis of 1.00-1.10 
carbon and 0.30-0.40 per cent chrome. 
The other is a nonannealable steel, or 
heat resisting, possessing self-harden- 
ing properties. Both types should be 
heat treated. 


Increase Number of Plies 


The former, or the carbon-chrome 
ply bar has been produced in a varie- 
ty of designs. The first type of bar 
manufactured on a production basis 
was the five-ply bar. Here the round 
bar incorporated the principle of two 
thin rectangularly-shaped hard ply 
pieces set horizontally within the 
bar. The ability with which this 
type might be weakened and then 
totally severed in some instances led 
next to the favor of the nine-ply bar. 

The principle of the nine-ply bar 
was the setting of a hollow square 
of hard ply within the soft steel 
round or the square bar. This type, 
due to the fact that the four corners 
of the insert ply naturally come close 
to the circumference of the bar was 
an improvement over the _  five-ply 
type. Another type of prison steel 
bar has as many as 12 alloy rods set 
in circular form close to the bar’s 
surface. 

The actual manufacture of prison 
steels varies litth from orthodox 
steel bar or plate production, with 
the exception of consideration of the 
hard insert portions. The hard steel 
inserts are first assembled into rigid 
relationship with each other, form- 





A view of the plate and grating assembly aisle in the plant of the Stewart Iron 
Works Co. Sections of grating are to be seen at the right 
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ing a cage based on a steel ring. This 
ring, which is made of soft steel, may 
either be welded or secured in some 
other manner to the cage of inserts. 


This cage is then inserted into the 
ingot mold, being suspended from 
the top. The ends of the cage stop 
short of the upper and lower ends 
of the mold so that the ends of the 
inserts are entirely covered by the 
molten soft steel. The cage is ac- 
tually suspended by means of steel 
hooks. The hot metal, soft carbon 
steel, is then bottom cast into the 
vertical mold. It covers the lower 
ring and is permitted to cover the 
upper ends of the inserts to a suffi- 
cient degree to permit the pipes in 
the steel and the crop ends to be cut 
off the upper end of the ingot with- 
out resorting to a cut of the inserts. 

When the ingot has hardened the 
split mold is opened, the ingot re- 
moved, cooled and worked out in the 
usual manner to its final bar form. 
It is then reduced to a 4 x 4-inch 
billet, then rolled out into bars, pop- 
ular sizes of which are mostly % to 
1-inch rounds or hexagons. Rounds 
may be either plain round or ribbed. 
Throughout all of the reductions to 
the ingot, the billet and the bar, the 
hard ply portions are not blended 
and maintain relatively the same po- 
sition. 


Correspondence Course in 
Building Design Announced 


A revised course in steel building 
design, given by correspondence 
study, has been announced by the 
extension division, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. This course 
covers the main features of the de- 
sign of structural steel buildings, 
such as office buildings, hotels and 
apartments. Revisions embody lat- 





In this department in the Stewart plant, work is laid out and all plates, flats 
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SPECIAL SHAPES 


Typical bar sections produced by the Colonial Steel Co. 
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Carbon-chrome steel 


ordinarily is used for the plies or inserts; however, for the 12-insert type bars, 
special heat-resisting steel can be supplied. Rounds and squares are furnished 
in any size from ¥, to 3 inches; flats in all sizes up to 8 inches wide; and hexa- 


gons in standard sizes of % 


to 3 inches. 
in two sizes, also with 9-ply and 12 inserts. 


The round edge channels are furnished 


In addition to the two special 


shapes shown, others may be had in any ply 


est practices by steel building engi- 
neers, a new text and new supple- 
mentary material. 


Rod Mill To Handle Four 


Strands Simultaneously 


Advancement in rod mill practice 
will be demonstrated upon completion 
early this year of a new 10-inch 4- 
strand continuous unit at the plant of 
the Lancashire Steel Corp., Irlam, 
North Manchester, England. The mill 
was designed completely by the Mor- 
gan Construction Co., Worcester, 
Mass. A portion of the equipment 
was manufactured at Worcester and 
the remainder at the Morgan com- 
pany’s English associate, Davy Broth- 


and bars are cut, punched and machined complete 
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ers Ltd. located at Sheffield, England. 

The mill is an advance in the de- 
sign of rod mills, as previously no 
units have been built to finish more 
than two strands of rods simultane- 
ously. Many new devices were.requir- 
ed to handle the four strands suc- 
cessfully in feeding from the furnace, 
in repeating between strands, shear- 
ing of the front ends, and in the ar- 
rangement of the eight reels required 
to handle the finished product, as well 
as disposal of the high production 
which is at the rate of 40 tons an 
hour. This mill, similar to the Mor- 
gan company’s 2-strand rod mills, de- 
livers at a speed of 4000 feet a min- 
ute. 


Allloy Iron Pipe Discussed 


Technical information on _ the 
manufacture, applications and per- 
formance of Toncan copper-molyb- 
denum iron pipe is presented in a 
new 24-page booklet being distrib- 
uted by Republic Steel Corp., Youngs- 
town, O. Advantages of copper- 
molybdenum iron as a pipe material, 
its resistance to corrosive attack, 
welding and fabricating properties 
and other features are discussed in 
a manner which will interest the 
engineer. 


Sells New Aluminum Paint 


A circular describing a new alumi- 
num paint is being distributed by 
the Semet-Solvay Co., New York. It 
is stated that the paint may be ap- 
plied successfully over metal, wood, 
stone, brick, concrete or plaster. It 
is sold in 1 and 5-gallon double-com- 
partment cans, with correct amounts 
of aluminum powder and vehicle. 








Mill Builders Can Use Welded 


onstruction Profitably 


PPORTUNITIES which welded 

steel construction offers to the 

builder of steel mill equipment 
are emphasized when consideration is 
given to the various types of rolling 
mechanisms required in the produc- 
tion of billets, rails, plates, wire, pipe, 
sheets, tin plate, structural shapes, 
bars, strips, rods and the like. 

Lloyd Jones, vice president, Contin- 
ental Roll & Steel Foundry Co., Pitts- 
burgh, discussed advantages to be se- 
cured through welding in mill build- 
ing at a recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Electrical 
Engineers in Pittsbugh, and prefaced 
his remarks by stating that he knew 
of no branch of the machinery indus- 
try which calls for the production of 
such diversified equipment as is re- 
quired of the mill builder. 

Recognition of the fact that welded 
construction provides in itself a stim- 
ulus to the use of rolled steel prod- 
ucts has meant that many manufac- 
turers of rolled products are turning 
to welded construction in the fabri- 
cation of their own production equip- 
ment, Mr. Jones further pointed out. 


Welded steel construction, when 
properly designed, is generally econ- 
omical, provided the quantities re- 
quired are few in number. Consider- 
able importance attaches to the term 
“properly designed.” The mere sub- 
stitution of one metal for another is 
not necessarily good engineering. 
Welded steel construction does not im- 
ply the exclusive use of rolled steel 
products, for steel castings as well as 
forgings have their place in the eco- 
nomie structure. From the standpoint 
of the mill builder, Mr. Jones in- 
terpreted welded steel construction as 
the combination of rolled products, 
castings and forgings, so planned that 
when welded together they produce 
the best economical and practical ma- 
chine construction. 


Combination Is Sound Economy 


The welded combination of rolled 
steel and steel castings lately has 
come into such prominence that it ap- 
pears logical for mill builders to en- 
gage in the welded fabricating busi- 
ness in connection with their steel 
foundries. This appears economically 
sound, since they already possess most 
of the facilities—buildings, annealing 
furnaces, cranes and welding and cut- 
ting equipment, lacking only shears 
and bending or forming machines. 
Furthermore, any scrap produced can 
be utilized in furnaces for steel cast- 
ings. 

Keeping in step with the spirit of 


the times, it would seem to be good 
business for the mill builder to fol- 
low along these lines, as it will effect 
a better balance, saving investments 
which might otherwise have to be 
written off as a loss. Furthermore, 
economy and experience will be im- 
portant factors in determining the 
percentage of steel castings used in 
welded construction. 


Recent developments have shown 
that grain structure of a material has 
much to do with impact-resisting prop- 
erties. Therefore, when parts of ma- 
chines are subject to blows or sudden 
stresses it may be better engineering 
to use for that portion of the appa- 
ratus a heat treated special steel cast- 
ing possessing high dynamic proper- 
ties. It is not always possible to heat 
treat a complete machine after it is 
welded, and while the rolled steel may 
possess high dynamic properties, the 
weld and adjacent portions may not. 
This is especially true when it is 
realized that, to bring out high dy- 
namic properties in steels, quenching 
is frequently a part of the heat treat- 
ment. 


Grain Structure Important 


Engineers engaged in the use or 
manufacture of sheets and tin plate 
with deep drawing or stamping prop- 
erties will appreciate readily the im- 
portance of proper grain structure 
and the difficulties in attaining it. 
Therefore, the metallurgist and chem- 
ist should co-operate with the engineer 
or designer in welded construction, as 
well as assisting in the manufacture 
of rolls and special analysis steel cast- 
ings. 

Referring again to properly design- 
ed construction, many preconceived 
ideas ultimately will undergo radical 
changes and designers will be called 
upon to exercise considerabie ingen- 
uity and study. The rolled products 
now available are plates and various 
shapes, such as angles, channels, 
beams and the like. Most of these 
shapes have been designed especially 
for the construction of bridges, build- 
ings and similar structures. When 
it comes to using them in machine de- 
sign, they are not so adaptable, and 
it may be that certain sections should 
be modified, or new ones developed. 


At least one fabricator is having 
special sections rolled, being fortunate 
enough to require a sufficient tonnage 
to warrant the expenditure necessary 
in shape-rolls and guides. Other manu- 
facturers cannot afford this for their 
own requirements; however, when 
bulked together, all of these manufac- 


turers would use a considerable ton- 
nage. Therefore, it might be worth- 
while for some engineering society to 
appoint a committee to study this 
problem in conjunction with the pro- 
ducers of rolled steel products, there- 
by helping the designer, standardizing 
the required shapes and avoiding cost- 
ly mistakes. 

At present mill builders are de- 
pendent largely on plates which are 
sheared, formed and welded together 
in conjunction with steel castings, cut 
slabs or forgings. In the forming or 
shaping of these plates, combining the 
judicious use of steel castings, lie 
the possibilities of economical versus 
extravagant, and pleasing versus awk- 
ward designs. A bend in a plate, if 
performed at low cost, is better than 
a weld and generally more pleasing 
to the eye. 


New Equipment Available 


The designer, therefore, should fa- 
miliarize himself with the bending 
and forming facilities now available. 
Obviously, where few parts are to be 
formed, he cannot adapt the costly 
die and press method used in the man- 
ufacture of automobiles and refrigera- 
tors. The fabricator is limited, there- 
fore, to bending rolls and other ma- 
chines which can be rigged inexpen- 
sively for forming. One such machine 
now is available for bending plates *% 
inch thick and heavier. Equipped with 
a few simple and standard dies, the 
machine will produce economically an 
unbelievable number of various forms 
and shapes. 

The fewer welds required, the less 
costly will be the construction and the 
better the product. Designers also 
should keep in mind that with welded 
construction, the latest ideas in bear- 
ings, lubrication, maintenance, safety 
and general utility should be incorp- 
orated into the designs, since no long- 
er are limitations involved in patterns 
and casting present. 


Thermit Welding Reviewed 


Principle of thermit welding and 
description of a number of applica- 
tions are presented in a new illus- 
trated 8-page booklet recently pub- 
lished by the Metal & Thermit Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York. Rail 
welding, reclaiming broken machine 
parts and repairing steel mill equip- 
ment are included in the applications 
discussed. Cost data are given to 
show economy of thermit welding. 


Data on Hollow Screws 


Engineering data compiled to 
show the holding power and recom- 
mended sizes of hollow set screws, 
and recommended tightening force of 
socket head cap screws are contained 
in an 8-page booklet recently pub- 
lished by the Allen Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn, 
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Making the Most of 





HROME - NICKEL - MOLYBDE- 
NUM cast iron camshafts already 
are standard in one make of au- 

tomobile. The material from which 
this camshaft is made is an electric 
furnace alloyed iron of the following 
analysis range: Silicon, 2.20-2.35:; sul- 
phur, 0.10 maximum; phosphorus, 0.02 
maximum; manganese, 0.50-0.65; com- 
bined carbon, 0.55-1.00; total carbon, 
3.15; nickel, 0.40-0.50; chromium, 0.80- 
1.00; and molybdenum, 0.40-0.50 per 
cent. From the production standpoint, 
the new camshaft offers many decided 
economies. As received, the bearings 
and unchilled portions average around 
300 brinell; chilled surface of cams 
and eccentrics about 75 scleroscope. 
Consequently, the costly and lengthy 
operations of copper plating and heat 
treating are eliminated. This also 
comprehends elimination of related 
operations such as packing in ¢car- 
burizing pots, handling and the 
consequent straightening. Wear tests 
have been made both in the labora- 
tory and in actual road test—certi- 
fied calibration shows maximum 
wear to be less than 0.0003 inch in 
all cases; steel shafts in equal mile- 
age tests and under the same condi- 
tions showed an average wear of 
0.001-0.0015 inch. 


$ $ § 


One manufacturer of high-quality 
automobiles makes an exceptionally 
fine cast-iron brake drum of the fol- 
lowing composition: Total carbon, 
2.50-2.75; silicon, 2.20-2.40; molybde- 
num, 0.60; manganese, 0.60; phosphor- 
us, 0.20 maximum; and sulphur, 0.10 
per cent maximum. 


$ $ §$ 


H proce will attack steel at 
low temperatures, when under high 
pressures. In the first stage of the 
attack, steel absorbs hydrogen, caus- 
ing embrittlement even though no 
decarburization or disintegration has 
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occurred. At this stage the steel can 
be restored to its original state of 
ductility by a suitable heat treat- 
ment to drive off the hydrogen. In 
the latter stages of the attack, the 
steel becomes decarburized and 
fissured, with consequent severe loss 
in strength and ductility. 


$ $ §$ 


Forged chrome-molybdenum steel 
has been used in all sizes of heavy- 
duty roll shells for a number of 
years. From tonnage records estab- 
lished in many parts of the world, it 
is proved that forged roll shells of 
350 to 400 brinell of the composi- 
tion and treatment recommended 
will outperform all other steels that 
have been used for this purpose. An 
important feature of their service is 
that they may be worn down to a 
thin section, often to less than % 
inch thick, before removal. 


$ $ $ 


A Middle West foundry has found 
that impact test results give more 
reliable information on the ability of 
cast steels to resist shock in service 
than do test results on _ tensile 
strength and elongation. Grain struc- 





tures as shown by micrographs in- 
dicate the probable impact values. 
Heat treatments are of special im- 
portance. Similar steels given differ- 
ent heat treatments may give similar 
tensile strength results, but vary 
widely in impact resistance. Lack of 
ability to resist impact has been the 
cause of many so-called mysterious 
failures encountered in service. 


$ $ § 


Nickel is of special value in com- 
bating low temperature embrittle- 
ment since it toughens _ steels 
markedly at low temperatures, exert- 
ing its favorable influence alike on 
cast and wrought steels in any con- 
dition of heat treatment. This is true 
with steels of any carbon content, al- 
though at low temperatures as at 
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room temperatures, increase in car 
bon content increase’ in 
strength and elastic properties with 
some sacrifice in resistance to im- 


means 


pact. 


Many truck engine manufacturers 
and a few passenger car makers have 
standardized on molybdenum ¢cast iron 
with nickel or nickel and chromium 
contents for cylinder blocks and heads. 
The range of analysis for these cast- 
ings is as follows: Total carbon, 2.90- 
3.40; silicon, 1.80-2.30; chromium, 0.15- 
0.40; nickel, 0.15-1.50; and molybde- 
num, 0.35-1.50 per cent. The alloyed 
blocks and heads are said to be su- 
perior in strength, hardness, machin- 
ability, wear and resistance to shock 
and heat changes. 


$ $ §$ 


Poaw wrought iron sucker rods, 
used in the oil industry during the 
last three years to reduce rod fail- 
ures, have an_ ultimate tensile 
strength about one-half that of the 
steel rods commonly used. Their per- 
formance obviously is due to inher- 
ent fatigue resistance, and their ac- 
tual effective strength while work- 
ing under corrosion-fatigue condi- 
tions is greater than that of the steel 
rods. Alloyed wrought iron rods, 
having a tensile strength about 25 
per cent greater than that of those 
previously used, have recently been 
placed on the market, and now are in 
service in a few wells. As yet there 
are insufficient field data upon which 
to base conclusions as to their value 
in comparison with that of plain 
wrought iron rods. 


$ $ §$ 


Molybdenum is being used extensive- 
ly commercially in parts demanding 
minimum growth. The addition of 
only 0.50 per cent of this element has 
been known to reduce growth 50 per 
cent. One foundry, known for its heat- 
resisting irons, adds 1.00 per cent 
molybdenum. To convince itself that 
this addition was necessary, the per- 
centage was dropped to 0.75 per cent 
in a few castings. Customers soon 
complained that those particular cast- 
ings were not standing up as well as 
usual. The addition of small percent- 
ages of chromium often is included 
where resistance to oxidation as well 
as to growth is required. 
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PROGRESS IN STEELMAKING 


ETALLIC lead is the protec- 
M tive element of a newly mar- 

keted lubricant claimed to 
withstand temperatures up to 430 
degrees Fahr, Not until 590 de- 
grees Fahr., the melting point of 
lead, is reached will the lubricating 
stability be entirely lost. The prod- 
uct is for gear and bearing lubrica- 
tion and for pump and valve pack- 
ing, wire line and belt dressing. 


ee ae 

Installing electric furnace trans- 
formers outdoors has been made 
faasible by the development of a 
low-voltage weather-proof bushing for 
the terminals of secondary bus bars. 
Transformers of this type formerly 
were installed on the interior as a 
matter of necessity. 


“ee ee 

Quick removable knife arborg on 
a recently designed rotary trimming 
shear minimizes the time involved in 
effecting a change in the setup for 
different widths of black plate rolled 
in strip form. At the rear of the 
rotary cutters are pipe guides 
through which the side trimmings 
are directed into a chute. The lat- 
ter feeds the scrap between a pair 
of rotary knives which cut the ma- 
terial into lengths capable of being 
handled conveniently. 





C arnonizinc time of coal now 
ean be calculated against the wall 
temperature of by-product coke 
ovens using a recently devised for- 
mula, Formerly, this was more or 
less a matter of guesswork, Different 
coals carbonized at identical wall 
temperatures require different car- 
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bonizing periods, according to re- 


sults of a recent study. These 
periods have been found to 
vary in length as much as 30 


per cent, This recently discov- 
ered fact is of importance to by-prod- 
uct operators who frequently use dif- 
ferent coals. An extension in the 
carbonizing period might be detri- 
mental in connection with the gas 
and coke output of a plant requir- 
ing higher heats and higher con- 
sumption of underfiring which other- 
wise might not have been consid- 
ered, and hence, would have a defi- 
nite effect on plant economy. 





P rorectine motor-driven ma- 
chinery in coke oven and blast fur- 
nace plants and steelworks depart- 
ments from breakdown because of 
over-heated bearings is the purpose 
of a recently marketed bearing ther- 
mostat, The unit includes a sealed 
metallic tube containing a volatile 
liquid which is connected to a one- 
piece seamless metal bellows. A 
temperature rise at the bearing 
causes an expansion of the liquid and 
the generation of pressure in the 
bulb which in turn is transmitted to 
the bellows causing the contacts to 
open and bring the machinery to 
rest. 
* 7 ° 


Off-color coils of strip never arise 
when annealing is executed in an 
atmosphere of dissociated ammonia 
gas. 

° ° & 


Tensile and dynamic properties of 
an alloy steel are combined with 
forgeability and machineability of 
carbon steel in a newly marketed 
grade containing manganese, chro- 


mium and vanadium and developed 
for medium stressed parts. 
° ¢ ¢ 

A manufacturer of cold-finished 
steel bars recently was confronted 
with the perplexing problem of as- 
certaining the origin of rust which 
had formed quickly over a shipment 
of turned and ground shafting. The 
steel had been well oiled and had 
not been subject to atmospheric con- 
ditions which might ordinarily cause 
rust to set in. Upon investigation it 
was found that the shafting in being 
unloaded from the shipping truck 
had been rolled across the new 
wooden floor of the truck body. This 
flooring had been recently construct- 
ed of freshly cut oak wood, the tan- 
nic acid from which coming in this 
brief contact with the shafting had 
caused rust to set in. 


+ ° . 7 

Red lead, as compared to other 
pigments, has a _ high protective 
value when applied to the surface 
of iron and steel commodities. As 
far as rendering the iron resistant 
to rust is concerned, the electro- 
chemical interaction between the red 
lead and the metallic iron of the sur- 
fact is of secondary importance. 





ONSIDERABLE saving of lubri- 
cant at the wire drawing block is said 
to be effected by immersing the rods 
in a thin solution of soap before 
they leave the cleaning house. The 
resultant film left on the surface 
greatly reduced the amount of soap 
used during the drawing operation. 
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The Plastic Forming 


Of Metals 


By PROFESSOR DR.-ING. ERICH SIEBEL 
Translated by JOHN H. HITCHCOCK 


Part II—Forces and Flow of Material in Technical 
Forming Processes 


4. Useful and Friction Work in Rolling (Continued) 


S SHOWN in column 12 of 
A Table V, as much as 80 per 

cent of the energy produced 
by the motor can be lost in the drive 
of the rolling mill, Because the effi- 
ciency of the driving motor lies be- 
tween 75 and 90 per cent, depending 
upon the load, and because only 
small losses can possibly occur in 
the further transmission of power 
up to the mill, the principal source 
of loss during cold rolling must be 
sought in bearing friction, It can be 
assumed that the bearing friction 
losses are dependent; first, upon the 
applied separating force, second, 
upon the rolling speed, and third, 
upon the construction and condition 
of the bearings. 

The great extent to which the 
power loss in the use of sliding bear- 
ings with simple drip-feed lubrica- 
tion is affected by the separating 
force, can be shown by plotting the 
absolute power losses, as determined 
in cold rolling mill, A (Table V, 
column 11), as a function of the sep- 
arating force, as shown in Fig. 
66. The rolling speed and the type 
of bearings are the same in this case 
for all tests, so that they can exert 
no influence upon the result of this 
investigation. Excluding the few dis- 
crepant values, Fig. 66 shows that 
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Fig. 66—Relation of energy loss to 
separating force in cold-rolling mill, A 
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with increasing separating force, the 
power loss at first rises gradually 
above the light-load power, and 
then increases linearly with extra- 
ordinary rapidity for separating 
forces greater than 44,100 pounds. 
With a separating force of 88,200 
pounds, the power loss already has 
reached the power rating of the mo- 
tor or 18 kilowatts. Severe reduc- 
tions with mild steel, therefore, were 
not obtained with this mill. In this 
connection, the fact should be con- 
sidered that the length of the strips 
rolled in mill, A, was only 8.2 feet 
so that the bearings had no time to 
become heated. With insufficient 
cooling of the bearings, it is prob- 
able that still more unfavorable re- 
sults otherwise can be expected in 
such a cold mill, 


Losses Are Compared 


If the power losses of the cold 
mills investigated are to be com- 
pared, the differences of rolling 
speed must be considered. Under 
otherwise equal relations, the power 
losses must increase in direct pro- 
portion to the rolling speed. If the 
power losses are corrected accord- 
ingly for a rolling speed of 100 feet 
per minute, which can be done by 
multiplying the observed losses by 
the ratio of 100 to the actual roll- 
ing speed in feet per minute, a com- 
parative basis is achieved for in- 
vestigation of the various types of 
rolling mills, The corrected power 
losses of the rolling tests, recorded 
in Tables V and VI, are plotted in 
Fig. 67 in relation to the separating 
force. Because the subsequent in- 
crease of the power loss in cold mill, 
B, during the first two test series is 
eliminated after running-in the bear- 
ings, only the lower test values are 
shown here, and the subsequent in- 
crease of the power loss is indicated 
by arrows, Although the described 
dependence of the resulting power 
loss on the separating force appears 
again in cold mill, A, no such de- 
pendence is perceptible in the test 


results applicable to cold mill B. 

The differing behaviour of the 
cold mills investigated can be un- 
derstood if the type of roll neck 
bearings is considered, The sliding 
bearings installed in cold mill, A, 
had cross-shaped oil grooves in the 
crown of the bearing surface, into 
which the lubricant was conveyed 
without pressure, For this reason, no 
load-carrying oil film can be formed 
in these bearings, because the fluid 
pressure in the oil grooves always 
decreases to zero and the oil film 
thus is destroyed. With the applica- 
tion of rolling force, dry friction, or 
in the most favorable case, semi- 
fluid friction, therefore must prevail 
in such a bearing. With dry friction, 
however, the frictional work in- 
creases in direct proportion to the 
bearing load. On the lower roll of 
cold mill B, by means of oil lubri- 
cation under pressure and the correct 
approach of the oil grooves to the un- 
loaded entering side of the bearing 
shell, trouble from this source was 
avoided, and fluid friction was main- 
tained even under severe rolling 
loads. By efficient cooling of the 
bearing shells, heating of the bear- 
ings was prevented as much as pos- 
sible, and a load-carrying oil film 
thus maintained. Because of the 
fluid friction, the power loss in this 
mill is almost independent of the 
separating force, as long as the pres- 
sure per unit of bearing area does 
not exceed the load-carrying ca- 
pacity of the oil film. In this con- 
nection, it remains to observe that 
the pressure per unit of area in such 
sliding bearings of cold mills, about 
700 to 2100 pounds per square inch, 
is far in excess of the pressure ordin- 
arily encountered in other types of 
machines, The frictional losses for 
the upper roll, moreover, were re- 
duced still further by the use of 
roller bearings. 

The comparison of the power 
losses, shown in Fig. 67, reveals the 
significance of correct design of 
bearings for cold mills. The use of 
sliding bearings with drip-feed lub- 
rication and crossed grooves is in- 
admissible, On the other hand, cold 
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Fig. 67—Comparison of energy losses 
in cold-rolling mills, corrected for a 
rolling speed of 100 feet per minute 
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mill, B, shows that with more suit- 
able construction of sliding hearings, 
even with severe pressures, com- 
paratively favorable performance 
can be obtained, By equipping all or 
part of the roll necks with roller 
bearings, the drive losses can be 
diminished still further, In this con- 
nection, however, the considerably 
higher price of this type of bearing 
must be taken into consideration, A 
further reduction of the driving and 
forming losses, is obtained in cold 
rolling mill, B, by the use of a small 
working roll, By this means, the 
separating force required for a given 
draft is diminished simultaneously, 
which has a favorable influence upon 
the frictional losses in the bearings, 
and which, in addition, raises the 
efficiency of deformation. Because 
of the absence of the opinion stand, 
losses arising from this source are 
eliminated, The gripping capacity, 
however, is small with this type mill, 
so that it is applicable principally 
only for the rolling of strips 0.04- 
inch and less in thickness. 

With respect to the arrangement 
of roll neck bearings, the develop- 
ment in the construction of cold 
mills has taken a different course 
from that pursued in the construc- 
tion of hot mills. Although every 
means known in machine construc- 
tion is employed in the design of 
cold mills to reduce the bearing fric- 
tion, bearings of comparatively crude 
construction, lubricated by grease 
briquettes, are common on hot roll- 
ing mills, in which the heat devel- 
oped by bearing friction is dissipat- 
ed by flooding the roll necks with 
cooling water, The frictional rela- 








tions in such a bearing never can be 
favorable, Here the question remains 
to be explained whether excessively 
high losses occur in hot mills, as a 
result of this method of bearing 
construction; or whether the rela- 
tions in hot rolling differ funda- 
mentally from those of cold rolling, 
so that the more simple method of 
bearing construction, which facili- 
tates the adjustment and changing 
of rolls, merits preference in this 
case in spite of its high frictional 
losses, 


How Tests Were Made 


To obtain a conclusion in this re- 
spect, cold mill, A, was equipped for 
hot rolling, by the addition of an ar- 
rangement for counterbalancing the 
upper roll; and mild steel bars about 
3.27 feet long were rolled with vari- 
ous reductions, at temperatures from 
1292 to 2192 degrees Fahr., to a 
final size of about 0.39 x 1.18 inches. 
The bars were heated in a gas-fired 
muffle furnace. The separating 
force and rolling power were meas- 
ured in the same way as in the cold 
rolling tests originally described. 
The test results are evaluated and 
summarized in Table VII. Columns 
1 and 2 again contain data on the 
thickness of the bar. The length of 
lever arm (column 4) at which the 
separating force is applied is deter- 
mined according to equation (‘40b) 
from the length of contact (column 
3). The torque, calculated from 
equation (38), is indicated in 
column 6. In column 8, the angular 
rotation of the rolls during the pass- 
age of the material is computed 
from the length of the material after 





the pass (column 7) and the roll 
radius (3.50 in, = 89 mm.), assum- 
ing an average forward slip of 5 per 
cent. The product of columns 6 and 
7 then corresponds to the pure roll- 
ing work, which is converted into 
kilowatt hours and _ entered in 
column 9, Column 10 indicates the 
energy produced by the motor dur- 
ing rolling, which was determined 
as the product of the measured mo- 
tor power by the time of rolling. 
The absolute and relative loss of 
energy is calculated as the remain- 
der, and is shown in columns 11 and 
12. 

If the values for the relative loss 
of energy, according to column 12, 
are compared with the corresponding 
values in the cold rolling tests on 
the same mill (A), and if the few 
deviating values are neglected, it is 
apparent that transmission losses of 
60 to 80 per cent in cold rolling 
stand opposite losses of only 30 to 
50 per cent in hot rolling. In this 
connection, the fact should be ob- 
served that with small drafts and 
high rolling temperatures, the mo- 
tor is only lightly loaded (about 5 
kilowatts), so that the light-load 
losses in this case constitute a high 
relative loss of energy. A closer com- 
parison of the test values shows that 
the separating forces in the cold 
rolling tests, in spite of the small 
draft, were usually much higher than 
those in the hot rolling tests, and 
that in tests with equal separating 
force the losses in cold rolling ex- 
ceeded those in hot rolling by 20 to 40 
per cent, 

The reason for the smaller propor- 
tion of losses in the mill during hot 








Thickness Length of 
Initial Final contact force 
inches inches inches inches 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

0.7874 0.4055 Ed 0.488 
0.7874 0.4055 1.157 0.488 
0.7010 0.4055 1.016 0.441 
0.7010 0.4055 1.016 0.441 
0.6300 0.4055 0.886 0.394 
0.6220 0.4055 0.874 0.386 
0.5510 0.4055 0.717 0.331 
0.5510 0.4055 0.717 0.331 
0.4764 0.4055 0.500 0.244 
0.4725 0.4055 0.484 0. 236 
0.7874 0.4016 1.165 0.484 
0.7874 0.4016 1,165 0.484 
0.7050 0.3976 1.035 0.445 
0.7090 0.4016 1.035 0.445 
0.6300 0. 3937 0.909 0.402 
0.6340 0.4095 0.876 0.390 
0.5550 0.3937 0.752 0.343 
0.5590 0.3976 0.752 0.343 
0.4843 0.3937 0.563 0.272 
0.4685 0.3898 0.527 0.252 
0.7874 0.3820 1.193 0.484 
0.7874 0.3898 1.181 0.476 
0.7050 0.3820 1.063 0.449 
0.7050 0.3858 1.055 0.445 
0.6340 0.3820 0.941 0.409 
0.6340 0.3858 0.933 0.406 
0.5550 0, 3820 0.779 0.354 
0.5550 0.3820 0.779 0.354 
0.4725 0.3741 0.599 0.284 
0.4725 0.3780 0.587 0.280 


0 
Separating 


Table VII 


Separating Rolling Delivered Angle of 
force torque length Rotation 
pounds ft. Ibs. inches radius 

(5) (6) (7) (8) 

46,100 3780 45.7 12.4 
46,300 3790 45.9 12.4 
39,300 2890 48.3 13.1 
38,800 2850 48.4 13.1 
29,800 1945 51.3 13.9 
30,400 1968 50.9 13.8 
20,500 1128 53.4 14.5 
21,200 1164 53.1 14.4 
10,400 427 54.9 14.9 
10,600 420 54.7 14.8 
33,100 2660 47.5 12.9 
33,100 2660 47.4 12.9 
29,500 2190 49.3 13.4 
29,300 2180 48.9 3.3 
25,600 1706 51.7 14.0 
Paints ae 50.7 13.7 
20,900 1201 54.4 14.8 
21,100 1215 54.5 14.8 
12,800 579 56.6 15.4 
12,400 521 57.8 15.7 
24,500 1960 50.1 13.6 
26,200 2090 49.7 13.5 
21,800 1627 51.7 14.1 
21,400 1591 51.6 14.1 
20,900 1425 53.6 14.6 
18,500 1237 53.7 14.6 
16,300 962 55.4 15.1 
16,300 962 55.5 ro. 
10,800 514 58.0 15.7 
10,600 492 57.6 15.6 


Hot Rolling Tests with Mild Steel 


Lever Arm 


Measured 

Rolling Driving Energy Loss 
energy energy Absolute Relative 

kilowatt kilowatt kilowatt per cent 

hour hour hour 
(9) (10) (11) (12) 

0.0176 0.0240 0.0064 27 
0.0177 0.0231 0.0054 23 
0.0142 0.0193 0.0051 26 
0.0140 0.0184 0.0044 24 
0.0106 0.0150 0.0044 29 
0.0102 0.0145 0.0043 30 
0.0062 0.0103 0.0041 40 
0.0063 0.0105 0.0042 40 
0.0024 0.0049 0.0025 51 
0.0023 0.0048 6.0025 52 
0.0129 0.0214 0.0085 40 
0.0129 0.0214 0.0085 40 
0.0111 0.0180 0.0069 38 
0.0109 0.0180 0.0071 39 
0.0090 0.0141 0.0051 36 
0.0067 0.0111 0.0044 40 
0.0068 0.0106 0.0048 45 
0.0034 0.0063 0.0029 46 
0.0031 0.0059 0.0028 47 
0.0101 0.0165 0.0064 39 
0.0106 0.0184 0.0078 42 
0.0086 0.0135 0.0049 36 
0.0085 0.0141 0.0056 40 
0.0079 0.0123 0.0044 36 
0.0068 0.0108 0.0040 37 
0.0055 0.0079 0.0024 31 
SS > Ser ere toe 

0.0030 0.0052 0.0022 42 
0.0029 0.0049 0.0020 41 
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rolling is the fact that, because of 
the smaller deformation resistance 
and the greater friction between 
rolls and bar, the length of contact 
during hot rolling always can be 
much greater, in comparison to the 
roll diameter, than in cold rolling. 
While the angle of contact (approxi- 
mately equal to 1,/r) was always 
smaller than 0.1 in the cold rolling 
tests, it was always greater than this 
value in hot rolling, and in the tests 
evaluated in Table VII it even ex- 
ceeded 0.3 at times. For the same 
rolling power, which is given accord- 
ing to equation (39a) as the product 
of the separating force, the rolling 
speed, and the contact angle, the 
separating force in cold rolling is ac- 
cordingly considerably greater than 
in hot rolling. However, because the 
absolute drive losses, as has been 
seen, depend primarily upon the 
force exerted against the rolls, their 
proportion relative to the _ total 
power or total work also increases 
correspondingly in cold _ rolling. 
From this relation, the rule may be 
derived that greater attention must 
be given to the proper installation of 
roll neck bearings, the smaller is the 
angle of contact which occurs in the 
rolling process considered; or, if 
equal reductions of cross section are 
effected, the thinner the bar is in 
comparison to the roll diameter, If 
this rule is not given the necessary 
attention, high relative losses of 
energy during deformation are the 
inevitable result, 


Hot Rolling Tests Considered 


It will be particularly interesting 
also to evaluate here, according to 
the new method, the extensive hot 
rolling tests conducted by J. Puppe, 
in which force measurements were 
made. Inasmuch as sections other 
than rectangular usually were rolled 
in these tests, and the force relations 
for this reason are no longer as 
simple as those of the cases previous- 
ly discussed, only the bloom-rolling 
tests from Puppe’s’ investigations 
have been used for comparison. A 
reproduction of the test evaluation 
in detail will not be made here. 

The values of the relative loss of 
work in the bloom-rolling tests 
varied from 50 to 70 per cent of the 
total work, which is comparatively 
unfavorable for hot rolling tests. 
The high losses can be understood, 
however, if the fact is considered 
that the rolling mill was driven by 
a reciprocating steam engine, in 
which higher mechanical losses can 
be expected than in electric drive, 
especially because the drive in- 
cluded a gear train. A_ further 
source of loss is the work of accel- 
eration in starting, which in this 
case cannot be recovered in revers- 
ing, and the magnitude of which 
Puppe evaluated at about 12 per 
cent of the work per pass, The fact 
nevertheless should be considered 
that the determination of the total 
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work per pass by continuous indi- 
cator cards cannot be carried out 
with the same accuracy as the meas- 
urement of an electric rolling mill 
drive, 

Although blooming mills always 
work with large angies of contact, 
and favorable relations in this re- 
spect prevail even in the rolling of 
billets and shapes; the contact angle 
in sheet and strip mills drops to low 
values, and the proportion of the 
losses to the total rolling power is 
correspondingly large in tbese cases. 
In these types of rolling mills, 
therefore, attempts have been made 
to improve the roll neck bearings. 
As in the construction of cold mills, 
effort in this direction is made; first, 
to increase the angle of contact for 
equal drafts by the use of small 
work rolls, and to decrease the 
separating forces; and second, to 
diminish the bearing friction by the 
application of roller bearings, The 
foregoing investigation shows that 
these efforts are justified, and that 
they probably lead to an appreciable 
reduction in the work of driving the 
rolling mill in question, 


(To be Continued) 





Gamma Rays Supplement 
X-Rays in Weld Inspection 


In reviewing progress in welding 
during 1933 in its issue of Jan. l, 
STEEL presented on pages 124 and 
125 comments from various author- 
ities in the field, including Gilbert E. 


Doan, associate professor of the 
metallurgical engineering, Lehigh 
university, Bethlehem, Pa. Prof. 


Doan was credited with stating that 
“ovamma rays are rapidly supplant- 
ing X-rays for inspection purposes.’ 
This was a mis-statement; the sen- 
tence should have read ‘“‘gamma rays 
are rapidly supplementing X-rays for 
inspection purposes.” 


American Society for 


Metals New A.S.S.T. Name 


American Society for Metals be- 
came the new name of the American 
Society for Steel Treating effective 
Dec. 20, when mail ballots taken on 
the change were tabulated. A new 
constitution also was adopted. 

The change in name and revised 
constitution both had been proposed 
to enable the society to function 
more efficiently as its field has broad- 
ened during the past few years. The 
name American Society for Steel 
Treating had been selected in 1920 
when the American Steel Treaters’ 
society and the Steel Treating Re- 
search society were merged. 


New Floor Repair Material 


A new type of floor repair material, 
known as Stonhard resurfacer, has 
been introduced by the Stonhard Co., 
401 North Broad street, Philadelphia, 
for use in building up worn concrete, 
wood, brick, wood block, asphalt or 
composition floors. The material 1s 
mixed with sand and cement and the 
mortar is laid cold, %-inech thick. 
It is ready for traffic 36 hours after 
being laid. 








HIS illustration shows a continuous strip pickling unit, 240 feet in length, in 
a large steel plant. Each of the four tanks is 60 feet long, 7 feet wide and 


about 5 feet deep. 


They are equipped with sumps in the end for proper drainage 


and are emptied by the use of 6-inch lead siphons operated with cold water. 


The entire unit is lined with \%-inch 3-ply rubber developed by the B. F. 


Good- 


rich Rubber Co., Akron, O., and sheathed with 8-inch brick laid up with acid- 


resisting cement. 


The whole installation 


is ventilated with rubber-lined pipe 


and rubber-lined fans 
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New Optical Pyrometer Is 
Self-Contained Unit 


Pyrometer Instrument Co., 103 


Lafayette street, New York, recently 
optical 


introduced = an pyrometer 





Optical pyrometer introduced by Pyro- 
meter Instrument Co. 


shown herewith, incorporating three 
separate direct reading scales. One 
reads from 1400 to 2000 degrees 
Fahr.; a second scale reads 1800 to 
3400 degrees Fahr.; and a third red 
seale ranges from 2200 to 3600 de- 
grees Fahr. corrected for direct read- 
ing of true spout and pouring tem- 
peratures of molten iron and steel 
when measured in the open. The 
instrument is self-contained, dust and 
fool proof. A master lamp for each 
checking is furnished with the de- 
The Pyro as it is known, is a 
universal instrument for measuring 
and checking high temperatures 
quickly, accurately and economically. 


vice. 


° ¢ + 
Comparator and Measuring 
Unit is Pedestal Type 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt., has added to its line 


of projection machines a new ped- 
estal type comparator and measuring 











Jones & Lamson comparator and 
measuring : machine 


machine, depicted above. It can be 
furnished without measuring attach- 
ments for comparing objects, or at- 
tachments can be supplied to provide 
for vertical, lateral and angular 
measurements. The unit has been 
designed to meet the requirements of 
toolroom, production or laboratory 
inspection. Light passes from a 50- 
candlepower lamp through a pair of 
condensing lenses, across the object, 
through the projection lenses to the 
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Lewis wire straightening and cutting machine has new features 





which the shadow is 


mirror from 
reflected back to the _ translucent 
screen. Three styles of tables can 
be furnished. For measuring angles 
a vernier attachment is supplied. A 
standard 8 x 10-inch photograph at- 
tachment also is available. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Cutting Tool Construction 
Insures Tracking 

Borden Co., Warren, O., is market- 
ing a new square-built wheel cutter, 


shown herewith. Parts are construc- 
ted at right angles to each other, 





wheel cutter de- 
veloped by Borden Co. 


Square-built 


which gives assurance of tracking. 
This tool is rugged in construction. 
The company also is introducing a 
tubing cutter which is particularly 
adaptable to thin wall tubing. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Develops Wire Straightening, 
Cutting Machine 


Lewis Machine Co., 1592-16090 
East Twenty-fourth street, Cleveland, 
has introduced a new model wire 
straightening and cutting machine, 
shown at left of this column. Im- 
portant improvements include com- 
plete enclosure of drive gears in oil 
housings and the use of feed and fly- 
wheel transmissions for production 
work and cutting of short lengths. 

Wire is cut by quick action cam 
and lever. Only a small fraction of 
a revolution of the flywheel is ‘e- 
quired for cutting, leaving the re- 
mainder of the revolution for feed- 
ing wire through the machine. The 
unit is available with four or six 
roll straightener ahead of the rotary 
straightener. Lower straightener 
rolls are power-driven and each up- 
per roll has a separate adjustment, 
the last or leveling roll lining up the 
wire with the center of the arbor. 

A combination gage wire stop 
and release mechanism releases the 
wire as it is being cut, leaving it 
free to drop out of the guide bar. 
This prevents wedging of the cut 
piece between the end of the cutoff 
die and the stop which had a tend- 
ency to throw a burr on the cut end. 
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Rails, Shapes Heavier; Rate Off One Point 


Improvement in Tonnage Indicates Early Reversal in Operating Trend— 


Carbuilders’ Code Delay Causes Some Apprehension—Raw Materials Strong 


ing industry, plus moderate expansion in 

purchasing by automobile manufacturers 
and miscellaneous consumers, support the gen- 
eral feeling of encouragement among iron and 
steel producers. 

This improvement, not all of which has yet 
reached the mills, foreshadows a reversal of the 
trend in steel production, off 1 point last week 
to 30 per cent. 

New orders booked by some leading steel 
interests so far this month are ahead of the 
tonnage placed in the comparable period in 
December. One of the brightest features of the 
industrial picture, expected to be translated into 
orders for steel and steel products shortly, is the 
evident increase in purchasing power in agricul- 
tural areas. 

The automobile industry is slowly working 
out of its production difficulties, but still is far 
behind schedules for January, insuring that 
February and March will be correspondingly 
stronger months. There seems to be no doubt 
this delay is due to mechanical problems, and 
not a reflection on markets. 

Railroad business is developing more rapidly. 
Santa Fe has placed 33,000 tons of rails, and will 
buy 10,000 tons of fastenings shortly. Missouri 
Pacific has purchased 25,000 tons of rails. St. 
Louis & San Francisco is to buy 26,000 tons of 
rails early in February. 


fine ina awards by the railroads and build- 


Early Action Expected on Pennsylvania’s 


Tonnage; Industrial Shape Awards Larger 


Delay in getting the carbuilders’ code ap- 
proved is holding up some pending car lists 
which are being financed by the PWA. Bids for 
heavy tonnages of steel in the Pennsylvania’s 
equipment program are to be taken this week, 
with opening under the Clayton act in ten days, 
indicating awards early in February. These in- 
clude 75,000 tons of steel for 6500 freight cars. 

More industrial building projects are noted in 
structural steel awards for the week which rose 
to 28,252 tons. The largest reinforcing bar order 
in many weeks, 3600 tons, was placed for a spill- 
way bridge at Bonnet Carre, La. For two tank- 
ers for the Standard Vacuum Transportation 
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Co., New York, 11,400 tons of plates, shapes and 
bars have been purchased. 

American producers are expecting to take 
25,000 tons of cast iron pipe for Mexico City, and 
9000 tons for Vera Cruz, Mex., announcement of 
which is expected daily. Government financing 
is speeding up work on the Hetch Hetchy, Cali- 
fornia, water project, requiring 17,000 tons of 
cast pipe and 17,000 tons of welded steel pipe. 

Pig iron sales and inquiries are improving 
much earlier than anticipated. Gradual gains 
in foundry operations are reflected in increasing 
coke shipments. Scrap prices continue to rise, 
STEEL’s composite being up 21 cents to $11.08; 
the sixth consecutive weekly advance registering 
a total gain of $1.75. 


December Ingot Output Up 22.6 Per Cent; 
Russia 10,000,000-Ton Prospective Buyer 


Daily average steel ingot production for De- 
cember, 72,786 gross tons, was 22.6 per cent 
higher than in November. The month’s total of 
1,819,648 tons brought the output for last year 
to 22,878,571 tons, compared with 13,322,833 
tons in 1932, and 25,192,715 tons in 1931. 

Finished steel shipments by the United States 
Steel Corp. last month increased 39 per cent over 
November to 600,639 tons. For the year, the 
corporation’s shipments were 5,760,952 tons, 
1,786,890 tons more than in 1932. 

Demand for finished steel is gaining consider- 
able impetus in Great Britain, according to 
STEEL’S cablegram. Russia is reported to have 
purchased 36,000 tons of steel products in 
Poland. Certain Washington officials look for 
Russia to be a heavy buyer in the near future, 
estimating steel requirements for its railroad 
program as 7,000,000 tons for cars and locomo- 
tives, and 3,279,000 tons of rails. 

Steelworks operations advanced 6 points to 
62 per cent in the Wheeling district, and 3 to 54 
at Cleveland. They dropped 7 points to 88 in 
New England; 2 to 32 at Chicago; 1 to 21 at 
Pittsburgh; 1 to 21% in eastern Pennsylvania; 
and 6 to 26 at Youngstown; continuing 79 at 
Detroit; 52, Birmingham; and 29, Buffalo. 

STEEL’s iron and steel composite remains 
$32.42; and the finished steel composite, $51.10. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 
One Three One Ten : 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Jan. 13 Jan. 6 Dec., 1933 Oct., 1933 Jan., 1933 Jan., 1924 
Iron and Steel Composite ............ $32.42 $32.42 $32.42 $31.59 $28.68 $43.26 
Finished Steel Composite ............ 51.10 51.10 51.10 49.20 46.13 67.71 
Steelworks Scrap Composite ........ 11.08 10.87 10.12 10.37 6.23 18.23 
Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, billets, slabs, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, nails, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, and black pipe. Finished 


bars, hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Jan. Jen, 13 Dec. Oct. Jan. f 


Stee] Composite :—Plates, shapes, 











Jan. 13. Dec. Oct. | 
1934 1933 1983 1933 1934 1983 1938 1933 H 
Finished Material oO oO oO o Pig lron o Oo Oo oO Oo Oo ! 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh .. : 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.60 Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ............ 19.26 19.26 19.26 15.76 f 
Steel bars, Chicago ............0 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.70 SINS, NU is citccth ccna sabécssccdscsesceeee 17.00 17.00 17.00 14.00 k 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ceewee | OE 2.04 2.04 1.91 Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa...... 18.76 18.76 17.76 13.50 E 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. tes 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh...... 18.76 18.76 18.76 15.76 7 
Shapes, Pittsburgh erssseseeees 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ................+ 17.50 17.50 17.50 15.50 { 
Shapes, Philadelphia. ................. 1.90 1.90% 1.90% 1.70 Southern No. 2, Birmingham........ 13.50 13.50 13.50 11.00 
Shapes, Chicago ............ sda ieneh caechen 1.75 176 2:76 190 No. 2X, Eastern, del. Phila............ 19.63 19.63 18.63 13.76 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh .............. 1.70 1.70 1.70 | 1.60 DEAHUAING; WOMB G:: sccccicscsidisessiescccsscesve 17.50 17.50 17.50 14.50 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 1.88 1.8814 1.88% 1.66 PETG RIIG,  CORICRBO onc cciccsceccccssesseveese 17.50 17.50 17.50 15.50 
Tank plates, Chicago mee 1.75 1.75 1.70 Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chi. 23.54 23.54 23.54 23.04 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.65 zray forge, del. Pittsburgh............ 18.38 18.38 18.38 15.63 {i 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts. 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.05 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh... 90.24 87.24 87.24 173.24 i 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Pitts.......... 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.70 i 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.80 tl 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.25 Scrap O QO QO 0 Oo 0 Oo ‘ 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary........ 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.85 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. $12.75 12.20 12.45 8.35 { 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh eer 2.20 2.20 2.10 2.15 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 11.50 10.25 10.19 6.50 i 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts...... 5.25 5.25 4.65 4.25 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ...... 10.25 9.00 9.35 5.25 i 
Wire nails Pittsburgh 2.35 2.35 2.10 1.90 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. .......... 12.50 11.00 10.75 6.50 d 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ..........000..... 9.80 8.45 9.10 5.00 a 
Semifinished Material Oo Oo Oo oO Rails for rolling, Chicago ............ . 11.25 10.35 11.10 8.05 4 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 Coke oO o o oO o o oO i 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts...... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 | 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 Conneilsville, furnace, ovens ........ 3.75 3.75 3.25 1.75 } 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh .................... 36.00 36.00 35.00 36.20 Connellsville, foundry, ovens ........ 4.25 425 3.85 2.50 i 
s s ¥ 
Steel, lron, Raw Material and Metals Prices ) 
Prices conform to American Iron and Steel institute schedules. Asterisks denote price changes this week | 
Sheet Steel ooo 817¢ Corrosion and HeatResis- Structural Shapes o 
HOT ROLLED No. 10 cars, dock ............ 3.560 tant Alloys QO Pittsburgh, base .... 1.70¢ 
(24 to 48 inches wide) TIN MILL BLACK No. 2 Base, Pittsburgh Philadelphia, del..... aco } 
Pittsburgh, base.. 1.75c Pittsburgh, base...... 2.65¢ noe New York, del. ...... 1.95 "4c 
Cine bene Ahn | diem | Ge 977%, 18% chrome, 8% nickel; sheets, Boston, del. ............ 2.0844¢ 
rary, base ..... - 80C Gary, base ................ nee fee 7 a ‘ 3ethleh bs 1.80 
Chicago, del. ............ 1.88c St. Louis, del. ........ 2.97c 35¢; plates, 28c; bars, 24c; hot- = rmcegg Pa siguaeallaa pe 
New York, del. .... 2.08¢ : rolled strip, 24.50c; cold-rolled Chicago, Jon: ee 1.75¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ® 04e COLD ROLLED No. 10 strip, 32.00c. otras eee 1.8814¢c 
Bao : eas +a ; suffalo, base .......... 1.80¢c 
Birmingham, base 1.90¢ Pittsburgh, base .... 2.30¢ A B C D Siresinates nate F 
; * kita , ‘ re = sirmingham, base.. 1.85¢c 
St. Louis, del. .......... 2.07C Detroit, delivered... 2.60c Bars ......... 17c 18.5¢ 21c 26¢ pacific Coast. f.0.b 
F.o.b. cars, dock Gary, WAGE c..crc.-cccs..- 2.40c Plates .... 20c 21.5e 24c 29¢ png daoke A aite 2.25e 
Pacific ports .... 2.42%c philadelphia, del... 2.59c Sheets .... 25c 28c 31c 35¢ sais Pa Aan ate 
New York, del. ........ 2.68c Hot strip 17c 18.5c 21c 26¢c 
el EN . RAE Cold strip 225c24c 27¢ 35 Bars os is 
HOT ROLLED ANN. No. 2: SOLD ROLLED No. ved Carbon 0.12 and under; no SOPT STEEL 
Pittsburgh, base 2.25c Pittsburgh, base.... 2.75C nickel. A has chrome 15% Pittsburgh, base .... 1.75¢ 
Gary, base 2.35c Detroit, base ............ 2.95 and under. B over 15/18% Chicago, base .......... 1,80¢ 
Chicago, del. 2.88c Gary, base ................ 2.85C inc., C over 19/23% inc., D over Birmingham, base.. 1.90¢ 
Detroit, del. .. Ae 9 45c Philadelphia. del. pees 3.04¢c 23/30%. Buffalo, Ee 1.85¢ 
New York, del. 2.58c New York, del. ........ 3.08¢ Cleveland, base ...... 1.80¢c 
oe del. 2 54c ENAMELING SHEETS Steel Plates O 0 Detroit, del. pitabiaie vanes 1.90¢ 
sirmingham, base 40¢ a ss o Pacific Coast ports, 
St. Louis, del 2.57¢ Pittsburgh, No. 10.. 2.45¢ Pittsburgh, base .... 1.70¢ ‘cars, dock, c.if..... 2.30¢ 
: dee: " tts = i. * 99 New York, del. ........ RBC en as, ag 
F.o.b. cars, dock, Pittsburgh, No. 20.. 2.90c OK) , ‘oa, Philadelphia, del..... 2.04¢ 
; dain Philadelphia, del . 1.88%c , > 
Pacific ports .. 5c naan da 2 10c oe a || re 2.19¢c 
+ : ’ apace SE OO ae Cs ae 2.08¢c 
Tin and Terne Plate © Burtaic, dei tthe Doe Tak. On... on 
pe ee Say Chicago, base .......... 1.75c *itts., forg. qual....... 1.75¢-2.25¢ 
GALVANIZED No. 24 Per 100-lb. box, Pittsburgh. Cleveland, del. ........ 1.8814c RAIL STEEL 
Pittsburgh, base...... 2.85¢ Gary base, 10 cents higher Birmingham, base.. 1.85¢ To Manufacturing Trade 
Gary, base ............ 2.95c Tin plate, coke Coatesville, base .... BiG, “RUGRMMREIETD  aessidss ndtessbcacecavuse 1.65c 
Chicago, del. ............ 2.98c base, contract ...... $5.25 Sparrow’s Pt., base 1.80c Chicago .......... 
Philadelphia, del. 3.14¢c BR OG ache siecact 55 Pacific Coast, f.o.b. Cleveland 
New York, del. ........ 3.18c Long ternes, No. 24 Cars, Gock ........... 2.25c Gary, Ind. 
Birmingham, base.. 3.00¢c unassorted ............ 3.25c St. Louis, del ........ eee RPIIEME | tka vecia vnc neveiaonnere 
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IRON 


Terre Haute, Ind. 

IIA incateekssecnendatnedtes 1.60c 
Philadelphia, base.. 1.74¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined.. 2.75c-7.50c 

REINFORCING 
New billet, cut lengths, 
carlots 
PRP CMRT IETS. ssancinscierscncabedanenes 1.90¢c 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young... 1.95c 
PTE AUNTS. \ncerscsnceahsizacssiys eee 2.30¢c 
Pacific coast ports ............ 2.45¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .............. 2.19¢ 

Rail steel 
Pittsburgh, base .............. 1.75¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., Young. ...... 1.80¢ 
EE WIND: ctv cch oaiws<sensviaoeeree 2.15¢ 
Pacific coast ports ............ 2.30¢ 


Wire Products © © 


(Prices apply to straight or 
mixed carloads; pool cars, or 
less, 10c up. 10% dis. on nail 
extras on straight or mixed 
carloads to one consignee.) 

Base, Pittsburgh-Cleveland 

(Per 100-lb. keg) 


Standard wire nails ........ $2.35 
Cement coated nails ........ 2.35 
Galvanized nails, 15 gage 

GI COBTOEL Siisiscersis.c cies 4.350 


Do., 16 gage and finer.. 4.85c 
(Per pound) 


Polished staples .............. 3.05¢ 
Galvanized fence staples 3.30c 
Barbed wire, galv. ............ 2.85¢ 
Annealed fence wire ...... 2.35¢ 


Galvanized fence wire.... 2.70¢ 
Woven wire fencing 
(base column, ¢.1.)........$60.00 
Plain wire, 6-9 gage to 
RR CANIS cxcsevisicosiivesnecssde 2.20c 
Anderson, Ind., Chicago up 


$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 
ham up $3. 
SBOTINE WIC. ..cscrseccrcsserseseeee 3.20¢c 


Chicago and Waukegan $1 
higher, Worcester $2 higher. 


Cold-FinishedCarbonBars 


Base Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 
10,000 to 19,999 Ibs 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs.... 
60,000 to 99,999 Ibs............ 2.00c 






100,000 Ibs. and ovev...... 1.97144¢c 
Chicago, Cleveland, up 5c; 


Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 
20c; eastern Michigan, up 25c. 


Shafting © oe 8 


Turned and ground, Pitts. base 


PO aN, ass sicesssssiver 3.40¢ 

1% to 1%4-inch........ 2.90¢ 

1% to 1%-inch........ 2.75¢ 

138 to 2%-inch........ 2.60¢e 

234 to 6-inch............ 2.45¢ 

Alloy Steel Bars oO 
Hot rolled 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Canton 2.45c 


TOURNGO  ScosiisceGdcisccienns 2.55¢ 

Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
+ og EE 0.25 BO isicdesescs 0.55 
a, See 0.55 DOOD. cissistcns 1.35 
BOD. icacresice 1.50 | 3.80 
|: nee 2.25 BAGO cei siccceses 3.20 
S100: .16 to (26 BiG: ;........... 0.50 
4600 .20 to .30 Mo. 125- 

SS Si «seen ep ee ae 1.05 
ee a & eerie 0.45 
a OTE. EUS oi vcncitcesscecens base 
LE « 3s cone 1.20 
ee ICME Sieccies inevigneptnasdacea 0.70 
er Ra IMIR cc sideunensantaousins 1.50 
EPI” WEED ss sicccissonvcceconiveses 0.95 
9250.....carbon base plus extras 


Strip and Hoops oO 


Hot strip to 2313-in. 


elvis 5: errr 1.75¢c 

Do., Chicago ......... 1.85¢ 

Do., del. Detroit.. 1.95¢ 

Do., del. Phila..... 2.04c 

1o., -ael. M,. X....... 2.08¢ 
Cooperage hoop, 

PPTCCBOUP EN  ccsicicnss. 1.85¢ 

EO. CHICKS 055: 1.95¢ 
Cold-rolled strip, 

Pacis, CHV Gs isccsss 2.40¢ 

Worcester .......<... 2.60¢ 


Rails, Track Material © 


(Gross Ton) 





Standard rails, mili $36.371%4 
Relay rails, Pitts. 

BOM TINBS cccosesecacese $26.00 

50-60 lbs. ...... $23.00 

70-75 Ibs. $18.00 

80-85 Ibs. ...... $24.00 
WINE 5 Ses adidessiscewane $25.00 
Light rails, billet 

qual., Pitts., Chi. $32.00 

Do., reroll. qual... $31.00 
Angle bars, mills... 2.55¢ 
Spikes, R. R., base.. 2.40¢ 
Track bolts, base.... 3.55¢ 
Tie plates, base ...... 1.90¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 Ibs.; 
50 to 60 Ibs. inclusive up $5; 16 
and 20 lbs., up $1; 12 lbs., up 
$2; 8 and 10 lbs., up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons 
or more; diff. for less. 


Bolts and Nuts © o 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade for all case 
lots. Dec. 1, 1932, lists. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread .......... 70 off 
Rolled thread, % x 6 and 
URE so sscoesandacccncetiarsaciace 70 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes. cut thread, lag 
screws, plow bolts, Nos. 1-2- 
3-7 heads, tap bolts, blank 


bolts, stud bolts without 
I onc cntvcsticeachdccdecantaiedaoees 70 off 
ERGY BOB eu sinkeuikaceieetevienssied 60 off 


Stove bolts, 70-25-10 off in 
pkgs.; 83 off in bulk, 5000 or 
more of a size. 

Rolled thread machine 
bolts, 4% x 6 and smaller, 70 off 

SUN RIED. on ccnssvcnisicessvveucetions 66 off 

TCV ACOE DOTS hn ccsccciedessasesss 66 off 

NUTS 

ISIS sciccncnsisecciccresss 70 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 

5: Eee Se 80-10-10 off 

Upset 1-in., smaller.......... 85 off 

SQUARE HEAD SET 
SCREWS 

Upset, 1-in., smaller....75-10 off 

Upset, larger than 1-in.... 

75-10 off 


Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Struc., c.., Pitts- 


burgh, Cleveland 2.75¢ 
Struc., c.l., Chicag 2.85¢ 


vs-in. and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve..70 and 10 off 
Wrought washers, 

Pitts., Chi., Phila..6.00-6.25 off 


Cut Nails, Piling oO 
Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 

discount on size extras) $2.75 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 

or more; no discount 

EL BIBS OKATRB ciscscccasccccss $3.00 
Do., less than 5 kegs; no 

discount on size extras $3.15 
Steel piling, Pittsburgh.... 2.00c 
Steel piling, Chi., Buff.... 2.10c 
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Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 
points less. Chicago delivered 
2% points less. Wrought pipe, 
Pittsburgh base. 

BUTT WELD 


Steel 
In. Blk. Gal. 
BA RSI BG siecciins ' 57 38% 
%, Dcsuldwal SudenVeustalniseeiidaseane bz 50% 
0 ee 651 551% 
1—3........ ‘ 67% 58% 

Iron 
 RRRE eeeee toe a 31% 15 
Mahe dcans 36144 20% 
ee 3914 251% 
OE LEM 4114 26 

LAP WELD 

Steel 
> Se Liasiaerticiw- Seen. aoe 
2144—3 . 66% 57% 
34%—6.. 6814 59% 
7 and 8.. 67% 57% 
9 and 10 By 67 57 

Iron 
> eh Re 37 22% 
a ee 38 25 
a, Ree oe ed Rie AT eal 49 284 
ME. sis icndsidensaeurbeagces 38 24% 

LINE PIPE 

Steel 
14% -inch, butt weld .............. 501% 
%4—%, butt weld.............. 56 
1%, butt weld ....... seattle 61 
Te BIRD WORMED scccdesncscnnessacscard . 64% 
1—3, butt weld ......4........... 6612 
2-inch, lap weld .................. 6214 
2%—3, lap weld .. veeeeee 6516 
3144—6, lap weld .................. 67% 
7—8, lap weld ...................6 6614 

Iron 


%—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 2%—6 inch 
2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe list. 8—12 
inch no extra. 

30ILER TUBES 


C. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 
Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 
2—2MA....00000 33 i Re 8 
2%—2%......40 2—2 ho. ceseeeee 13 
Biisicecearessstten 47 2144—2%...... 16 
344—3%...... 50 : SORINCMES Stee 17 
Mi ctintiieesnnt nie 52 334,—3 ¥...... 18 
414—6.......... 42 Wee aces 20 
i psestsrasstcres 1 Bi cisks stccscetns 21 


In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts subject to pref- 
erential of two 5% discounts on 
steel and 10% on charcoal iron. 

Lapwelded steel: Under 10,- 
000 Ibs., 6 pts. under base and 
one 5%; on 10,000 lbs. to car- 
load, 4 pts, under base and 
two 5%. Quantity discounts 
same as for hot-rolled. Char- 
coal iron: Under 10,000 Ibs., 2 
pts. under base; on 10,000 Ibs. 
to carload, base and one 5%. 
SEAMLESS BOILER TUBES 

Cold Drawn 


2—214...24...27 3144—3 14...... 41 
2446—2%......34 tees tua vans iuceneds 46 
Wile ststieesineoess 38 414, 5, 6......43 


(On 1—1%-inch “sizes me- 
chanical tubing dis. apply.) 
Hot Rolled 


2— 2... ..0000 33 3144—3 ¥...... 47 
244—2%...... 40 Me cchibiyensonsaanbs 49 
eas cansputssetaceaas 44 4%, 5, 6......42 


Quantity discounts: Under 
10,000 Ibs., 10 pts. and 5%; 
10,000 to 24,999 lbs., 6 pts. and 
5%; 25,000 Ibs to carload, 2 
pts. and 5 and 5%: carload and 
over, base discount and 5 and 
5%. No extra for lengths 24 
ft. and under. 


Seamless Tubing o 
Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill dise. 
100 ft. or 150 Ibs. 32% 


15,000 ft. or 22,500 Ibs. 


Cast Iron Water Pipe o 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm. $36.00-37.00 
Sine., Birmy <<... 39.00-40.00 
4-in., Chicago . 47.00-48.00 
6 to 24-in., Chicago 44.00-45.00 
6-in. & over, east. fdy. 40.00 

Do., 4-in. 43:00 

Class A pipe $3 over Class B. 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm. base....$90.00 

Six to 24-inch, fittings, base; 
over 24-inch plus $20; 4-inch, 
plus $10; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, 5 higher. 


Semifinished Steel O 
Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

4x24 inch base 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 
open-hth. & bess. 
Philadelphia 


10% 


$26.00 
31.30 


Forging, Pitts., Chi. 31.00 
SHEET BARS 
Pitts., Cleve., Yong. 26.00 
Chicago are 26.00 
CARTON OK A... cinces 26.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Cleve., Yong. 26.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pitts., Cleveland 36.00 
Chicago sata tid 36.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pitts. 
and Chicago ....... 1.60¢c 


Coke Oo oO D 
Price Per Net Ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 


Connellsville fur.. $3.75 
Connellsville fdry.... 4.25 
Connel. prem. fdry. 5.00- 5.25 
New River fdrvy.... 6.00 
Wise county fdry... 4.25-5.00 


Wise county fur..... 3.50- 4.25 
BY-PRODUCT FOUNDRY 
Newark, N. J., del. 8.71- 9.31 


Chi. ov., outside del. 8.50 
Chicago, del. ............ 9,25 
New England, del. 10.50 
St. Louis, del. 9.25 
Birmingham, ovens 5.00 
Indianapolis, del. 8.75 
Ashland, Ky., Con- 

nellsville basis...... 6.00 
Portsmouth, ovens, 

Connellsville basis 6.00 
Buffalo, ovens 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit, ovens 8.00 
Philadelphia, del. 9.00 


Coke By-Products Oo 


Per gallon, producers’ plants. 
Tank lots 


Spot 
Pure benzol $0.22 
90 per cent benzol 0.22 
PRIN uixsccsiecconss . 0.30 
Solvent naphtha 0.26 


Commercial xylol. 0.26 
Per lb. f.o.b. New York 
Pheno, (200 lb. drums).. 0.163ce 
Do., (100 Ib.) 0.173¢ 
Per lb., producers’ plants 
Naphthalene flakes 

Oe DOIG: bccicaincci, 6.00- 7.25 
Per 100 lb. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia $1.25 
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Pig Iron 


Delivered prices do not include switching charges except as 
noted. No 2 foundry iron is 1.75-2.25 silicon; 25-cent differ- 
entials apply for each 0.25 silicon above 2.2& 

Gross Tons 


No. 2 Malle- Besse- 


Fdry. able Basic mer 
Basing Points: 

POE SDK, -), ocevccorstcconicsrssustetase $18.50 $19.00 $18.00 $19.50 

EOE, RS | sar teeiesiiticuawes 18.50 19.00 18.00 19.50 

I os .actecauscsebasenone . 18.50 19.00 18.00 19.50 

Sparrows Point, Md. .............cs00+0 <6. es ace ee. ciewen 
From Swedeland, Pa., del. to 

PE 2 est iui cescodeahivaaioaseximaes 19.26 19.76 BOO} avsssscace 
From Bethlehem, del. to Brooklyn 20.77 DIT oie Glico > Success 
From Bethlehem, del. to Newark, 

Ea aa de ceueabedanbebauansbdetinesan’ 19.99 | SNe eer ee 
Basing Point: 

ET FI Xs sicciisnssnsmcsribovedersvss 18.50 19.00 18.00 19.50 
From Everett, del. to Boston ...... 19.00 19.50 18.50 20.00 
Basing Point: 

RE SEE ee eee 17.50 18.00 16.50 18.50 
From Buffalo, del. to Boston .......... 19.00 19.50 18.50 20.00 
Basing Points: 

Neville sland, Pa. ..scccss.cscceses.s000 18.60 18.00 17.50 18.50 

ANGI Fc, wisicsnssuinctsceviedtnsasenes 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 

ID, | ad, sca vcsssnehsenssapabennne 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
From Neville Island, Pa., del. to 

PitteburgT GIStHict 2. osiecc.ccsc.c.s.0000. (Neville Island base, plus 63c 

to $1.13 switching charges) 
Basing Points: 

NR oa cetnodaainatie’ 17.50 18.00 17.00 18.50 

OT eee REN) Se eeese ire: epee 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 

EEL Dy a, scesnsnnccpseckbaseebibiapbabbiasolere 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 

Ep CaS ee een 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
From Detroit, del. to Saginaw, Mich. 19.60 19.60 19.10 20.10 
From Cleveland, del. to Akron, 

RE. US, covcncennsiases mibbabeeaibesneners 18.76 18.76 18.26 19.26 
From Toledo, del. to Mansfield, O... 19.26 19.26 18.76 19.76 
Basing Point: 

Hamilton, O. Pe eRe cas Lame 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
From Hamilton, del. to Cincinnati 18.51 18.51 18.01 19.01 

Do., del. to Indianapolis .............. 19.77 19.77 19.27 20.27 
Basing Points: 

Duluth x Sid ch cassuaabvnensesebibeeiek DEERE sc A aeons 18.50 

a 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 

STO Cin RNs « cacehaivehivcdesrskmeessinss 17.50 18.00 RVaee « schisenine 
From Duluth, del. to St. Paul ...... 19.94 BWODE.  sicdidcs 20.44 
From Chicago, del. to Milwaukee.. 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 
From Chicago, Toledo or Detroit, 

del. to Muskegon, Mich. ............. 20.40 20.40 19.90 20.90 
From Granite City, del. to St. Louis 18.00 18.50 17.50 peihoas 
Basing Point: 

TBirmingham, Ala ................c000008 Se ~ SGitaen Be ~ wisenss 
From Birmingham, del. to: 

Ge SEE Se eae rene meee RUM: Pighieceasse BES tines 

RE . SE Se ere A nemenp nals PoE SE. Si nkiions. > pebiababcn’. > casiadieke 

TS sg a . ais Siereeerrercers eerereert OUD haabiavins  eamessags | Secaddsess 

es sass vosaganpiabhinbaipintion SE. kdcvstoses DRED” iociececes 

I, i cs dacs snounnigniabenmonianiel RARE | vaetbdanses ee 

ER ESRI Se aie eR ip oe cep | eee po” eee 

RRUUMNIES . <tc siascchdesuetonssbepsnevetinehostonss Sees SURE. Nededenae 

Ra ¢15.< .s-sbastchahidevoumendinsosanenesonbubeds Eek beseins BPI. Nakesinens 

gg BR Paar 8c Reon at regen Ol | Spee Lean... siackeesas 


7Southern delivery only. Prices at northern points are ad- 
justed to quotations on northern iron. 
Basing Point: 
OI — EE nichisadiateass biaiintieaonies 16.50 
LOW PHOS. 


Birdsboro, Pa., Steelton, Pa., and Standish, 


Basing points: 


N. Y.—$23.00. Basing point: Johnson City, Tenn.—$23.00 
Phiiadelphia, standard and copper bearing. .................c..c0068 24.13 
GRAY FORGE CHARCOAL 
Valley furnace ................ 17.25 Lake Superior fur........... 20.50 
Pee, | IRE Pew ieccsies 17.75 Do., del. Chicago.......... 23.54 


SILVERY 
Jackson County, O., base; 6%—$22.25; 7—$23.25; 8—$24.25; 9— 
$26.25; 10—$26.25; 11—$27.75. 
BESSEMER FERROSILICON 
Jackson County, O., base; 10%—$27.25; 11—$28.75; 12—$30.25; 
18—$31.75; 14—$33.25; 15—$34.75; 16—$36.25. 





oO Old range nonbess. 4.65 
lron Ore Mesabi nonbess. .... 4.50 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORE High phosphorus.... 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 


Gross ton, 51%% 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bess. ..... $4.30 Foundry and basic, 
Mesabi bessemer.... 4.65 56-63% con.(nom.) 8.00- 9.00 
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Cop.-free low phos. 
58-65% (nom..)...... 10.00-10.50 


FOREIGN ORE 


Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports Anom.Qq 


Foreign manganif- 
erous ore, 45-55% 


iron, 6-10% man. 10.00 
No. Afr. low phos. 9.50 
Swedish basic, 65% 9.00 
Swedish low phos 9.50 


Snapish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60% 9.00 
Tungsten, spot, sh. 

ton unit, duty pd..$14.00-14.26 
N. F. fdy., 55%...... 7.00 
Chrome ore 


gross ton, c.i.f..... $18.00 


Manganese Ore Oo 
(Nominal) 

Prices, not including duty, 
cents per unit, cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 52-55% 22.00 
Soe. African, 52%.... 21.00-22.00 
So. Afr., 49-51%.... 20.00-21.00 


Indian, 58-50% ......... nominal 
Indian, 48-50% ........ nominal 
Refractories a 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
First Quality 


Pa., Ohio, Ill, Ky., 
Md., Ga., Mo. ...... $45.00 
pS ae coeee oe 48.00 


Second Quality 
Pa., Ohio, Ill., Ky., 
Md., Mo., Ga., Ala. 40.00 
MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 
IAL: TRG an sscssisccszeesss 50.00 


SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania .......... $45.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago.. 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala.... 55.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Dead burned grain, 
Chester, Pa., Bal- 


timore bases, net 40.00 
Domes, Chewelah, 
Wash., base ........ 22.00 
Fluorspar ae 
85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, 

duey paid, tide, 

SS COT co cksecess.s $21.00 
Washed gravel, 

f.o.b. Ill., Ky., net 

ton, carloads ........ $14.75-15.00 
Ferroalloys oe 

(In dollars, except Ferro- 

chrome) 

Ferromanganese, 

78-82% tidewater, 

i D 85.00 

del. Pittsburgh .... 90.24 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20%, 

dom., fur., spot?.. 26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, 

freight all., cl..... 77.50 

Do., less carload.. 85.00 


Do., 75 per cent.... 126-130.00 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 


Silicomang., 2144 carb. 90.00 
2% carbon ............ 95.00 
Boe CATON ......:..... 105.00 

Ferrochrome, 66-70 
chromium, 4-6 
earbon, cts. Ib. 

NE Rs Ucisastees cconane 10.00 
Do., spot del. ...... 10.00 

Ferrotungsten, 

stand., Ib. cont..... 1.16- 1.25 


Ferrovanadium, 35 
to 40%, lb. cont., 
on analysis ........... 

Ferrotitanium, 
ec. lL, prod. plant, 
frt. allow., net ton 

Spot, 1 ton, frt., 
aE TR. cusbatisienss 7.00 
Do., under 1 ton 7.50 

Ferrophosphorus, 
per ton, c. L, 17- 
19%, Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis; 18%, 
$2 unitage ............ 

Ferrophosphorus, 
electrolytic, per 
ton c. L, 23-26% 
f.o.b Anniston, 
Ala., 24% $2.75 
RERNUINO ds ikcsccostaavicns 

Ferromolybdenum, 
stand, 50-60%, Ib. 0.95 

Molybdate, lb. cont. 0.80 
7Carloads. Quan. diff. apply. 


Nonferrous Mill Products 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. 

except as specified. Copper, 

brass products based on 8.00c 
Conn. copper 


Sheets 


2.70- 2.90 


137.50 


50.00 


Yellow brass (high 13.75 

Copper, hot rolled.. 15.00 

Lead, cut, to jobbers 7.75 

Zinc, 100-lb. base.... 9.00 

Tubes and Pipes 

High yellow brass.. 16.25 

Seamless copper...... 16.25 
Rods 

High yellow brass.. 12.25 

Copper, hot rolled.. 12.25 
Anodes 

Copper, untrimmed 12.75 
Wire 

Yellow brass (high) 14.25 


Old Metals ae 


Deal. buying prices, cents lb. 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
PO. MICIRS . dsosesecsanzsexe 4.25- 4.50 
COIs cvcscscscassscies 4.3716-4.87% 
CROVGIATIG | ....60c05 605: wo 4,.75- 5.00 
St. Louis 4.50- 4.75 


Heavy Copper and Wire 


OG EI © panisicesicastc 5.75- 6.00 
Chicago, No. 1..........5.75- 6.00 
CROVOMIING Kcbieskicscci.... 5.25- 5.50 
A | Re 5.50- 5.75 


Composition Brass Borings 
New York .......... ww. 4.00- 4.25 
Light Copper 


DROW TOUR cevvisicassscs . 6.00- 5.25 
RID | So csienbissucdice 4.50-4.62% 
IRN sv scigeacisinckec 4.75- 5.00 
i CRIN thao re 4.50- 4.75 
Light Brass 
SRM Saciccnciatensa is 2.75- 3.00 
Cleveland. .............. voce 2.50<: 2.75 
Lead 
TOOW TOKE ci desskisssess: 3.00- 3.25 
CROVOIGRG: © cicscccciccis. 2.75- 3.00 
OT es 2.75- 3.00 
a NIE tisk cccneecdiced 3.25- 3.40 
Zinc 
POW  SOTR ikiaicy 2.25- 2.50 
CPO VOIRNIG  occccecsccceccis 2.25- 2.50 
re ee 2.00- 2.25 
ete RMR: Risch atnacsdondis 2.50- 2.75 
Aluminum 


Clips, soft, Cleve.... 13.00-14.00 
Borings, Cleveland... 5.50- 6.50 
Mixed, cast Cleve... 
Mixed, cast, St. L.. 


Secondary Metals oO 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 8.00 
Remelt Al., No. 12.. 
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lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated 




















HEAVY MELTING STEEL 0 ANGLE BARS—STEEL Oo pT eS Sree 6.00- 6.50 Chi., rolled steel.... 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham ............ 9.00-10.00 Chicago... 10.50-11.00 New York, dealers.. 2.00- 2.50 Cincinnati, iron. ...... 8.25- 8.75 
Boston dealers........ 6.75- 6.25 St. Louis .................. 10.00-10.50 Pittsburgh ................ 1.50- 8.00 en a vt i et ae 
ha “astern Pa., steel.... 13.50-14.0 
men ja : tans eg LOW PHOSPHORUS OQ CAST IRON BORINGS O Pittsburgh, iron .... 11.00-11.50 
CAGE cicsesvecesscoscens 10.00-10.50 Buffalo, billets and Birming., plain ...... 4.00- 4.50 Pittsburgh, steel...... 14.75-15.25 
Cleveland, No. 1...... 9.75-10.25 bloom crops. ........ 11.50-12.50 Boston, chemical... 8.50- 9.00 St. Louis, iron. ........ 8.00- 8.50 
Cleveland, No. 2...... 9.50-10.00 Cleveland, billet, Boston, dealers ........ 3.25- 3.50 St. Louis, steel ...... 10.50-11.00 
Dero, No. 1 .......... 8.50- 9.00 bloom crops ........ SOROCTS GO TUBRIO® onic sisccsceiceesse 7.00- 7.50 _ eed 
Detroit, No. 2 .......... 7.50- 8.00 astern Pa. crops.. 14.00-14.50 CHICAGO .....ceccessseeees 6.50- 7.00 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP (j Oo 
Poecern FA. ............ 11.50 Pittsburgh. billet, Cincinnati, dealers.. 4.75- 5.25 Birmingham ............ 9.00-10.00 
; Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 9.00- 9.50 bloom crops ........ 16.00-16.50 Cleveland we. 8.00- 8.50 Boston, No. 2 ........ 5.50- 5.75 
: Pederal, OL ...:.:;....... 8.00- 8.50 Pittsburgh, sheet BOUENG 2 si diaterccseseiesscsic 6.50- 7.00 Boston, tex. con..... 10.25-10.50 
; Granite City, Til... 9.00- 9.50 DAL CLOPS ceccececeesess 16.00-16.50 E. Pa., chemical...... 12.00-15.00 Buffalo, cupola........ 10.00-10.50 
: Me eed. Fe IK... 8.00 New York, dealers.. 3.00 Buffalo, mach. ........ 10.50-11.50 
; N. Y., deal. No. 2.... 7.00 FROGS, SWITCHES 9 FF RETIRED ccceesscccincess 7.00- 7.50 Chicago, agri. net.... 8.00- 8.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1.... ep eat Chieies ..........:... 10.00-10.50 St. Louis 0... 4.00- 450 Chicago, mach. net 9.00- 9.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 del. 10.00-10.50 heel 9.50-10. = Chi., railroad net.... 8.50- 9.00 
Valleys, NO. 1 ess. aa 9.90-10.00 PIPE AND FLUES 0 QO Cinci., mach. cup... 9.00- 9.50 
SHOVELING STEEL oO Cincinnati, dealers.. 4.00- 4.50 Cleveland, cupola 9.50-10.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS a Chicago 10.00-10.50 Detroit, net . ; 8.50- 9.00 
Buffalo, dealers ..... . 9.00- 9.50 gt et pase cieaaiinty 8.25- 8.75 RAILROAD GRATE BARS O Eastern Pa., cupola 11.50-12.50 
Chicago, factory...... 8.75- 9.25 RII vase soscssctvtecsins 6.00- 6.50 N. Y., cup. deal........ 6.00- 6.50 
fg Ee ees 9.00- 9.50 RAILROAD WROUGHT oO 6©0.-W- Chicago, _net ............. 7.00- 7.50 ser a del. local 
WING vecssdnvcesicinnsseese 8.50- 9.00 io ” CRCIMMATD  ockicccicrecsess 5.25- 5.75 oundries .............. 9.00- 9.50 
E. Pa., new mat...... 10.50 ee ee 7S Le np Eastern Pa. .............. 8.50- 9.00 Pittsburgh, cupola.. 12.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh .............- 12.25-12.75 Buffalo, No. 1 ........ 3.00. 850 New York, dealers.. 4.25- 4.50 San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
be ee ia ee 12.00 Buffalo. No. 2 ....... 10.50-11.090 St. Louis ................. 5.50- 6.00 ae gp ey 4.50- 6.50 
‘hi o The aaa ‘ f St. Louis, No. 1...... 8.00- 8.5¢ 
BUNDLED SHEETS Oo yore a by net Bagge FORGE FLASHINGS O StL. No.1 mach. 860- 9.00 
IE SaieilStes snares 6.00- 6.50 pape nd No. 2... 8.50- 9.09 Boston, dealers ...... 4.50- 5.00 peayy cas 
Cincinnati, del. ........ 5.75- 6.25 Eastern Pa. ........... 12.00-12.50 BUfPalo ...csccsssccosseeoses 8.50- 9.00 “~ es a) Oo 
Cleveland 6.75- 7.25 N.Y. No. 1 deal..... 7.00- 7.50 Cleve., over 10 in..... 8.50- 9.00 Boston, del. ........... 6.25- 6.50 
Pittsburgh .... 10.75-11.25 gt. Louis, No. 1...... ie AE Os RRR NE Fi lisescsectescscsesn. 7.25- 7.75 Buffalo, break. ........ 7.50- 8.00 
St. Louis 5.00- 5.50 st Louis. No. 2...... 8.50- 9.00 Cleveland, break .... 7.25- 7.50 
’ 4 FORGE SCRAP 0 O Detroit, break . 6.50- 7.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE oO SPECIFICATION PIPE o Boston, dealers ...... 4.50- 5.00 Detroit, auto net .... 9.25- 9.75 
MMII wcsccpicctscicccans 650. G60 BORON: 6.i.0.-8i6ia5. 4.50- 4.75 Chicago, heavy ....... 11.00-11.50 Eastern Pa. ............ 11.00-11.50 
TARCINTATA ~ vcccccacsenssies 5.00- 5.50 Eastern Pa. .............. 10.00 Eastern Pa. ........ . 10.50-11.00 N- Y., No. 1, deal... 7.00- 7.25 
eee 5.50- 6.00 New York, dealers.. 4.75- 5.25 f N. Y., break. deal... 6.75- 7.25 
LORE OT oe 4.50- 5.00 piugHELING q o ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS O Pittsburgh .................11.50-12.00 
5 MEE Mosiuldnosvinnasses 9.75-10.25 > 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 0 Buffalo, No. 1 ........ maa ever ore ap = Phe 
| Birmingham ............. 11.00-12.00 Chicago, a 8.75- 9.25 AXLE TURNINGS oO Oo hme on, consum...... 2.06 ts — 
i Boston, dealers ........ 5.25- 5,50 Cinci., No. 1 deal...... 6.00- 6.50 foston, dealers ........ 3.50- 3.75 Buffalo “> Bo ep ray 
: BINDS © 46. S8s Se Soscasene 12.00-12.59 Cincinnati, No. 2...... 2.50- 3.00 Prypfalo .occccccocoecocceeeee 7.50- 8.00 pg R. ........ 10.50-11.00 
Chicago (3 ft.) ........ 11.50-12.00 Cleveland, No. 2...... 8.00- 8.50 Chicago, elec. fur.. 9.00- 9.50 Ginci” He RR. del” Shoe oD 
Chicago (2 ft.) ....... 12.50-18.09 Detroit, No. 1 new. 1.25- 715 Cleveland oo... 9.00- 9.50 Cleveland, rail... 1100-1160 
Cincinnati, del. ........ 11.00-11.50 St. Louis, No. 1........ 6.50- 7.00 astern Pa. «ccc: ee ee ete 
SII fe timinioninis 9.50-10.00 Valleys, new No. 1.. ade Fe 5.00- 6.50 st louis RR. $50. 9.00 
Rae Coen Renrth MACHINE TURNINGS O Eastern Pa., R. R. 11.50-12.50 
; S ft. and less...... 1400-1450 Birmingham ............ a oe vn ieee sas 
: eS ee 12.00-12.50 Boston, dealers ..... 2.75- 3.00 Birmingham ............. 11.00-11.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING a) 
RT 6.25- 6.75 Boston, ship. point.. 8.00- 8.50 5 feet and over 
a 0 0 IN go icskccvnidecadscsene G0GS -GiGO TE ecesicicssssccsesesnse 10.00-11.00 Birmingham 10.50-11.50 
Birmingham ............. 6.50- 7.50 Cincinnati, dealers.. 4.75- 5.25 Chicago, net ............ 10.50-11.00 Boston, dealers ........ 7.00- 7.25 
Boston, dealers........ 650-475 Cisvsieed ist 7.75- 8.25 Eastern Pa.............. 14.00 Buffalo ............. 9.00- 9.50 
Buffalo... 9.00- 9.50 Detroit coeccccccccccceccseees SR BOE TN i cecccssscicccnss 11.50-12.00 Chicago... 14.00-11.50 
Chicago, net .......... 6.50- 7.00 astern Pa. oo... 7.00- 7.50 Eastern Fa. ......... ; 12:50 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 6.00- 6.50 New York, dealers.. 2.50- 3.00 SHAFTING o o New 5 gg or caylee yr 
Detroit, net .............. 4.50- 5.00 Pittsburgh ........cc000 8.75- 9.25 Boston, ship. point.. 10.25-10.50 St. Louis eocscs., 10.75-11.25 
Eastern Pa. ............ 8.50- 9.00 St. Louis occ 4.25- 4.75 Eastern Pa. .............. 15.50 a ETO Me 
“3 ie deal. fdry.... eh ren I kn et, 8.00 New York, dealers.. 9.50-10.00 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES Oo 
+ LOUIS erreeeeeeereseees 00- 4. _ 4 SE TE Siccetcmtescss 9.00- 9.50 Chicago (cut) ........ 11.00-11.50 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS SOEENes AND iaahenagtipetind — ~ St. Louis, No. 1......... 8.75- 9.25 
' For Blast Furnace Use CAR WHEELS 0 Oo 
Buffalo Sdccsevossoassneccoece 11.50-12.00 Boston, dealers Re 1.75- 2.00 Birmingham, iron.... 8.00- 9.00 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS Oo 
Chicago, springs.... 11.00-11.50 Buffalo ..........c0 7.00- 7.50 Boston, iron deal...... 6.00- 6.50 Buffalo . . 11.00-11.50 
Eastern Pa. ............ 18.50-14.00 Cincinnati, dealers.. 4.75- 5.25 Buffalo, iron ............ 9.00- 9.50 Chicago cesses 12.50-18.00 
Pittsburgh eecseeenevoneees 14.50-15.00 Cleveland 0.00.0... 8.00- 8.50 Buffalo, steel ............ 11.00-12.00 Eastern Pa. ......... 13.50 
SU MEINE aivoccdtccacsavers ELVO-ELDO PetwOit q.......<e0ccsesieovss 6.50- 7.00 Chicago, iron. .......... 10.50-11.00 Pittsburgh .......ee 14.25-14.75 
Nonferrous Metal Prices of the Week 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 
Copper———— Straits Tin Lead Alumi- 
Electro., Lake,del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Antimony Ingot 
del.Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St.L. St.L. 98-99% Spot, N. Y. Nickel 
NE AD, teaghiuemavarcoseansaee 8.25 8.37% 8.00 52.50 53.10 4.00 3.90 4.25 *22.90 7.25 35.00 
MEI B. adupecesauhinccesecsere 8.25 8.37% 8.00 52.00 52.60 4.00 3.90 4.25 *22.90 7.25 35.00 
NG I, 1 paatiesanecssacensesains 8.00 8.87% 7.75 52.00 52.60 4.00 3.90 4.25 *22 90 7.25 35.00 
MENG LO epsisesscyciesscnseniacs 8.00 8.12% 7.75 52.00 52.60 4.00 3.90 4.25 *22.90 7.25 35.00 
ES Cid Di oceabavepurenueannnntens 8.00 8.12% 7.75 52.30 52.90 4.00 3.90 4.25 #29 90 7.25 25,00 
Ns bari Whcglvcnsinessdetxaenay 8.00 8.12% 7.75 52.00 52.60 4.00 3.90 4.25 *99 90 7.25 25.00 


*Nominal quotation. Market range 19.90e to 22.900 
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Warehouse lron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 

















STEEL BARS oO REINFORC. BARS 0 Philadelphia* 2.75¢c NO. 10 BLUE o HOOPS oO 
Baltimore* 2.75¢ Boston. ........2.75¢-3.25¢ Pittsburgh .... 3.05¢c ; - 2.95¢ Baltimore 2.80¢ 
Bostont+ 2.90¢c Buffalo .......... 1.95¢c Portland sevens 3.40¢ Deaeett cont 2.90c neti .._. 4.15¢ 
Buffalo .......... 2.95¢ Chattanooga.. 3.26¢c San Francisco 3.50c Buffalo : 3.10¢ Buffalo 2.55¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.26¢c Chicago ..... 1.95c-2.10¢c Seattle _teeeeenees 3.40¢c Chaitensows.. 2 26¢ Chicago wanes 3.20c 
Chicago 2.40¢c Cleveland (c) 1.97%c St.. Louis ....:. 3.34¢c Chicago ni oe 2.95¢ Cincinnati 3.35¢ 
Cincinnati 3.10¢ emt oat aaa. le ga Saieons a Cincinneti 3.10¢ Det. No. 14 
Cleveland . 2.90¢ cpp — sthe BABE ceccosssoces -00C Cleveland ...... 2 01¢ and lighter 3.2816¢ 
Detroit 2.9844c ssi at cos 3 80c PLATES Oo Det., 8-10 ga. 3.038%c New York ..... 3.42¢ 
perma se Pee po “Goat ‘tasks 8 17¢ Baltimore* .... 2.75¢ Houston ...... 3.60 Philadelphia.. 3.30c 
40S Angeles.. 3. Ts Ph adel ia” 263 Bostont+ Rea 3.08 Los Angeles.. 3.65¢ Pittsburgh co. 3.75¢ 
New Creams S000 eee. 22 | Gallile ...... 3.20c | New Orleans 3.50c _— Seattle ......... 5.40¢ 
New Yorkt(d) — 3.17¢ ei 0 3.00¢ finiaeaann cen ew Seek... Sife #6 Peal ...... 3.75¢ 
Pittsburgh .... 2.85¢ itts., twister ee tee 2 ) d 3.65¢° 
Philadelphia* 2.75 squares auc. ee vay weuneanetia® 295c COLD FIN. STEEL 9g 
an. se gg: sel seen aoe Cleveland, % Pittsburgh .... _2.85¢ ~—- Baltimore (c) —_3.56¢ 
a e .. — =P eer ae in aed San Fran. .... 3.75¢ 3oston Seecacsd 3.83¢-4.33¢ 
> lg <feor lana pedis ie. | ny ee thicker. ...... 3.21c Seattle ........... 3.65¢ Buffalo .......... 3.25¢ 
St. Paul .... 3.00¢ oung.  ......2.30C-2.60c Cleve.. #-in. 3.20¢ St. Louis ....3.19¢-3.36¢ Chattanooga* 3.91¢c 
Tulsa 3.25¢ Detroit. ........ 3.30c «St. Pau ........ 3.45c — Chicago ........ 3.50¢ 
mon Bans SHAPES Det., %s-in.... 3.10¢ TUBA. -.....0000.0 3 70¢c Cincinnati .... 3.70¢ 
S oO . O Houston 2 3.00¢ Cleveland ...... 3.40c 
Portland 3.40c Baltimore* 2.60c Los Angeles.. 3.40 NO. 24 BLACK oO Detroit ; 3.40¢e 
San. Fran. .... 3.55¢ Bostonj7_ ...... 3.07c New Orleans 3.50c Baltimore*7.. 3.50¢ Los Ang.(f).. 5.95¢ 
Baltimore® .... 2.75¢ Buffalo ..... seve 3.20¢ New York(d) 3.30¢ Bostonj7 ....-. 3.75 New Orleans P oe 
Baltimore* 2.60¢ Chattanooga. 3.46¢ Philadelphia* 2.75¢ Buffalo _........ 3.25¢ New York...3.92c-4.42c 
Chattanooga.. 3.26¢ Chicago wesetees 3.10c Phila. floor.... 4.35¢ Chattanooga.. 4.01¢ Philadelphia... 3.73¢ 
Chicago cssesees 2.75¢ Cincinnati 3.30¢ Pittsburgh .... 3.05¢ Chicago .......... 3.70 Pittsburgh --3.35¢-3.45¢ 
Cincinnati 3.10¢ ( leveland Gahess 3.21¢c Portland ...... 3.40¢c Cincinnati .... 3.85¢ Portland CF): 4.75¢ 
Detroit ........  2.98%ce a | ae 3.30¢ San Fran. .... 3.50¢ Cleveland ...... 3.76¢ San Fran. (f) 5.95¢ 
New Yorkt(d)  3.10c Houston ...... 3.00c Seattle .......... 3.40¢ TIOUTFORE. «000-50 3.78%c Seattle (f).... 4.75¢ 
Philadelphia* 2.75¢ Los Angeles 3.40¢ St. Touis ...... 3.34¢ Los Angeles.. 4.15¢ St. Paul sian wa 3.20¢ 
St. LIOR scores 3.14¢ New Orleans 3.50 St. Paul ........ 3.25¢ New York .... 3.65¢ St. Louis........ 3.74¢€ 
PRD, ossiscbesns 3.25¢ New York(d) 3.27¢c TUISA ....0.000.0000 3.50¢ Philadelphia*~  3.40c UID. cascossinsessss 4.65¢ 
Pittsburgh .... 3.35¢ 
aaa... 4.25¢ COLD ROLL. STRIP Q 
. San Fran. .... 4.25¢ Boston, 0.100- 
Current lron and Steel Prices of Europe Seattle .......... 4.25¢ in., 500 Ib. 
St. Louis ...... 3.94¢ EDD pecpeiterteces 5.20¢ 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Jan. 11 St. Pal '........ 3.695c Buffalo .......... 5.25¢ 
; : . ° 7r “hic 
Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable (or Radio) TUS -"~ nde 
yu ado Cincinnati 5.80¢ 
British es NO. 24GAL. SHEETS 0 ieveland (b) _5.55¢ 
ross tons Channel or North Sea ports, metric tons Baltimore*7.. 8.75¢ Detroit Sgsunenens 5.40 
: . K. ports Gold parity, $4 8665 BETERIO 2.556.000 4.00c Philadelphia... 4.55¢ 
PIG IRON £sd £sd £sd Boston .......... 4.60c New York...... 4.55¢ 
. ‘ a , rae Chattanooga.. 4.61¢c St. Louis 5.74¢ 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon. $14.89 2 186 $8.88 1 16 6 : , Sit al : 
Basic bessemer............ 13.74 2 14 0* 7.30 1 10 0 Chicago -.+11+4,20€-4,30€ santa 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05..... 15.27. 3 00 AD ee ee eee | ee Cincinnati 4.45¢c _ : ight 
Cleveland ...... 4.36c (b) Net base, straight- 
od Detroit ........ 4.45¢ ening, cutting, boxing, 
. : Houston ......... 3.57¢ 1 ton or more. 
mig Sy ag oa Se fue gee 2 70 Los Angeles.. 4.75¢ (c) Plus mill, size 
ecient p= eeaiaaaniad : 4 4100 New Orleans 4.35¢ and quantity extras. 
FINISHED STEEL New York ..... 4.25¢ (a) Minus quant. diff. 
ee 4 na 20 ; m - itts.** .90c-4.2 r : ; 
tee tees: ee b's ae tet: Portland. 485 ©«—=«€@) New mill classit. 
eae? gy na -67e i Le 63e 2 17 6 San Fran. .... 4.85¢ (f) Rounds only. 
puates, 174 in. © bene adil ore ee 4.85¢ 
Sheets, black, 24 gage or 
05 a... id cnt 2.100 9 50 1.27c were St. Louis ...... 4.54c tDomestic bars. 
om. gal., 24 gage, corr... es uM 4 : l 6Se ? 10 0 a Coe mene *Plus. quan. extras. 
ands and strips.......... eee | .85c : 6 TERED Ksovrseccesaes -L0C 5 
Plain wire, base........... 2.100 9 50 1.18¢ § «76 Phila.* 4.00¢ **Under 25 bundles. 
gee wire, base...... 2 $0c 11 00 1.38c¢ to 1.40c 6 56t06 76 ssoeicemaeae ? *+50 or more bundles. 
Wire nails, base.......... 2.72c 12 00 1.27c 5150 
Tin plate, box 108 ibs..... $4.20 0166 Past aabie resem 3 Bg +New extras apply. 
British ferromanganese $82 to $85 delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. German ferro- a ane S80 77Base 40,000 Ibs., 
manganese £9 Os Od 4($3.74) f.o.b. POSTON TT «+e ° extras on less. 
POREEARED | saviscnsee 3.30¢ 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last R Chattanooga.. = 3.71¢ Prices at Detroit, 
ast eported Chicago sossnoee 3 20c Cleveland, Chicago, 
French Belgian Reich Cincinnati 3.35C Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
£sd Francs Francs Marks Cleveland ...... 3.26¢ Chattanooga, NewYork, 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5...... $15.91 3 2 6(a) $13.14 215 $13.27 305 $23.44 63 Detroit, f-in. Boston, St. Louis on 
enero. teary PR tn te | ey a et mere Sak? Reeeier Sow ere cee 
BEMROS CORR. 09 40 seo 0s 00:9 we UO ‘9 <0 4.7: -16 9.25 ouston ...... .25¢ ject to new quantity 
Standard railes. 22202 PB. 8 SO T96e 700 '220e 1,100(6) “233e 139” «LOS Angeles. 3.80¢ differentials: 
Merchant bars............ Ws 7126 Lote 50 1.fe 6S385° Ease 100 New Orleans = 3.20 
Structural shapes.........  1.99¢ 8 150 1.54c 550 1.07¢ 535 1.82c 107.50 New York(d) 3.42¢ 399 pounds and less, 
Plates, t}4-in. or 5 mm..... l 93c 8 100 1.90c 680 1.35¢ = 675 2.15¢ 127 Philadelphia.. 3.05c up 50 cents; 400 to 
emis. A PR ee ON Le TE ee eh... bic 9999 pounds, Suse; 10,- 
or OS mm.....c....... 2.89 12150  4.06c 1,450  3.00c 1,500 6.25 370 Portland ...... 8.90c 000 to 19,999 pounds, 
Plain wire..........00. 2.10c 9 50 3.16c 1,130 2.20c 1,100 2.99¢ 177 San Fran. .... 3.15¢ 15 cents under; 20,000 
Bands and strips.......... 2.38¢ 10 10 0 1.82c 650 1.40c 700 2.15¢ 127 Seattle .......... 3.90¢ to 39,999 pounds, 25 
*Basic. {British onions. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. $1 to 3 mm. basic price. Pt, OL secnaesé 3.20¢ cents under; 40,000 
British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continental usually for basic-bessemer steel. Tulsa ...........0 3.45¢c pounds and over, 35 
a del. Middlesbrough. b Since January. St. Louis ...... 3.44¢ cents under base. 
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Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 32 


Soft steel bar sales and specifica- 
tions are slow to increase, the recent 
volume showing little change com- 
pared with that of the first week of 
the month. Producers anticipate that 
consumption of material shipped dur- 
ing January will be sufficiently ad- 
vanced to permit increased buying 
late this month. 

Slowness with which some automo- 
tive interests are increasing produc- 
tion also is retarding bar demand at 
Chicago. Consumption among mis- 
cellaneous consumers gradually is in- 
creasing. Soft steel bars continue 
1.80¢c, Chicago, with rail steel 1.70c, 
Chicago, and bar iron 1.60c, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Base prices on merchant steel and 
rail steel bars for manufacturing hold 
firmly at 1.75c, and 1.65c, Pittsburgh, 
respectively, but the bar market re- 
flects little activity. Alloy bars are 
firm at 2.45¢ base, Pittsburgh, but 
buyers have released little first quar- 
ter tonnage. 

Automotive orders for steel bars 
have improved at Cleveland. These 
and miscellaneous requirements 
booked so far this month are larger 
than in the comparable period last 
month. 

Buying of commercial steel bars 
in New England at 1.75c, Pittsburgh, 
has been heavier than expected, no- 
tably from textile machinery build- 
ers. Miscellaneous spot buying has 
picked up. 

Impending railroad buying in east- 
ern Pennsylvania is relied on to give 
better buying of steel bars. The mar- 
ket is dull. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 32 


Plate orders generally are of a 
miscellaneous character. Improved 
demand for railroad equipment has 
yet to materialize, with a substan- 
tial volume of business for this pur- 
pose in prospect, 

Tank work continues slow at Chi- 
cago and inquiries from oil com- 
panies usually are small. Plates 
continue 1.75c, Chicago. 

A 375-ton steel barge, 195 x 40 x 
12 feet, which Dravo Contracting 
Co., Pittsburgh, closed on last week, 
will be electric welded throughout at 
the company’s Neville Island yards 
and then shipped to the Wilmington, 
Del., yards of the company for erec- 
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tion, Barge is for the movement of 
gasoline by the Seaboard Shipping 
Corp., New York. 

Other pending river work in- 
cludes plates for ten 46 x 22 x 2% 
foot steel pontoons and two large 
dredges for federal engineers at 
Kansas City, Mo., engineers, Feb. 2, 
a dredge boat for Vicksburg, Miss., 
about 100 tons, and miscellaneous 
repair work for Cincinnati, Vicks- 
burgh and Kansas City engineers’ 
offices. 

Tank work is slow but railroad 
plate orders are materializing at 
Pittsburgh, Steel plate girder spans 
and miscellaneous requirements for 
plates make a slightly more active 
market, Crucible Steel Co. is now 
rolling a tonnage of nickel steel 
plates at its Pittsburgh works for 
use in dam No. 5 on the Mississippi 
river near Minneiska, Minn, Tank 
work at Barnesville, O., 250 tons, 
and at East Greenville, Pa., 125 
tons, is still open. 

Plate specifications are heavier 
with prices firm at 1.80c, Coatesville, 
Pa., and all extras firmly applied. 
Most industrial users will take more 
plates this quarter, Several stand- 
pipe and water tank projects are up 
for early bids. 

Prospective railroad requirements 
dominate the plate market in east- 
ern Pennsylvania with miscellaneous 
demand expanding slowly. Some 
leading platemakers expect an ad- 
vance of at least $2 per ton in the 
near future. New York Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Camden, N. J., has divided 
11,400 tons of plates, shapes and 
bars between Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., and Carnegie Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, This is for two 
tankers for Standard Vacuum Trans- 
portation Co., New York. 

Miscellaneous buying in small lots 
makes up a moderate’ tonnage 
booked by plate mills at Cleveland. 


Contracts Placed 


11,409 tons, New York Shipbuilding Co., 
Camden, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., and Carnegie Stee! 
Co., Pittsburgh; for two tankers for 
Standard Vacuum Transportation Co., 
New York; includes shapes and bars. 

375 tons, one non-propeller steel tank 
barge for movement of gasoline for 
Seaboard Shipping Corp., New York, 
to Dravo Contracting Co., Neville 
Island, Pittsburgh. 

250 tons, fuel oil tanks, Pearl Harbor, 
T. H., to Industrial Piping & Engi- 
neering Co., Baltimore. 


Contracts Pending 


5280 tons, armor plate, bureau of ord- 
nance, navy department, Washington; 
low bids: Midvale Co., 1767 tons at 
$852,019; Bethlehem Steel Co., 2360 
tons at $1,148,280; Carnegie Steel Co., 
1153 tons at $637,380, bids Jan. 3. 

3700 tons, 28-inch dredge pipe for Fort 


Peck project on Missouri river; bids 
Feb. 3, war department. Washington. 

750 tons, two coast guard cutters for 
Pacific waters, to Charleston navy 
yard, Charleston, 8S. C. 

340 tons, curb plates, Manhattan-Wee- 
hawken, N. J., Hudson river tunnel 
shafts; bids Feb. 6. 

170 tons, water storage tanks, Lexing- 
ton and Norfolk, Mass. 

150 tons, steel water reservoir, Parsons, 
W. Va. 

110 tons, 24-inch welded steel pipe, In- 
glewood, Calif.; Western Pipe & Steel 
Co., Los Angeles, low. 

100 tons, 250,000-gallon elevated tank, 
Gretna, La.; loan approved 


100 tons, gasoline storage system, 
Hamilton Field, California; bids 
opened. 


Unstated tonnage, 10 pontoons, each 46 
x 22 x 2% feet, for Kansas City army 
engineers, bids Feb. 2 

Unstated tonnage, two superside-wheel 
dredges, each 277 x 84 x 8% feet for 
Kansas City army engineers, bids 
Feb. 2. 

Unstated tonnage, 250,000-gallon ele- 
vated water tank, Kaukauna, Wis.; 
bids Jan. 12. 

Unstated tonnage, 100,000-gallon steel 
tank on 100-foot tower, Cherokee, 
Ala. 

Unstated tonnage, 
tank on 100-foot tower, 
Ala. 

Unstated tonnage, 200,000-gallon ele- 
vated water tank, Ashland City, Tenn. 

Unstated tonnage, 150,000-gallon ele- 
vated water tank, Hearne, Tex.; loan 
approved. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 33 


100,000-gallon steel 
Courtland, 


Small spot orders for wire prod- 
ucts rule as users are well stocked. 
Although basing prices on wire 
products are firm, report is heard of 
possible failure to observe fully all 
extras on plain wire. 

Wire demand at Chicago has de- 
clined less than had been anticipat- 
ed, although both shipments and in- 
coming business are quieter than in 
December, Automotive interests de- 
lay placing large orders but these 
are anticipated as soon as difficul- 
ties in commencing heavier produc- 
tion are overcome. 

Cleveland wire interests are expe- 
riencing a reaction from the heavy 
shipments in December, and _ the 
market is quiet, Nut and bolt man- 
ufacturers, however, are early pros- 
pects for heavier tonnage, shipments 
to automotive interests having in- 
creased substantially. Reports from 
southern states indicate improved 
business in wire and wire products, 
buying power in agricultural dis- 
tricts being notably better. 

Wire drawing operations in New 
England are slower, but the drop 
following heavy specifications at the 
close of last quarter, has been less 
than expected, Plain wire is firm at 
2.30c, Worcester, Mass. 
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Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 32 


A heavier tonnage of shape awards 
for the week includes several sub- 
stantial lots for industrial buildings, 
though public work accounts for 
practically all pending ‘projects of 
importance in the New York metro- 
politan area. 

Bridges lead structural steel 
awards in New England, including 
two Massachusetts state projects, 
while the American Bridge Co. will 
fabricate close to 12,000 tons for the 
two highway spans over the Cape Cod 
canal. The railroad lift bridge super- 
structure over the canal is expected 
up for bids in about a month, taking 
several thousand tons. 

Award of two contracts requiring 
a total of 1850 tons features the 
market at Philadelphia. For the 
Philadelphia approach to the Dela- 
ware river bridge speed line 1000 
tons are up for bids Jan. 15, and ap- 
proximately 3000 tons for the Cam- 
den approach are expected up March 
15. 

Chicago reports approaching com- 
pletion of bids on locks for the Mis- 
sissippi river will leave fabricators 
with only small lots to figure. While 
more than 50,000 tons of structural 
shapes, it is estimated, will be re- 
quired for dams to accompany locks 
now under construction, this work is 
not expected to be started for about 
a year. 

New inquiries include 2000 tons 
for a Montana river bridge and 1850 
tons for a Colorado dam. 

The market at Pittsburgh is more 
active, awards having been made on 
the 1300-ton St. Albans, W. Va., 
bridge, and inquiry now revived for 
the Pittsburgh postoffice ramps to 
take 1200 tons. Plain material prices 
continue firm. 

Interest at Cleveland centers on 
1750 tons of piling for the Huron, O., 
breakwater, for which bids were 
taken Jan. 10 and forwarded to 
Washington. Bids on harbor im- 
provements at Fairport, O., requiring 
1400 tons were rejected and the proj- 
ect is to be readvertised. Necessity 
for sending bids on all public works 
projects to Washington for approval 
tends to retard awards, 


Contracts Placed 


12,000 tons, two highway bridges, Cape 
Cod canal, Bourne and Sagamore, 
Mass., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

500 tons, building for Calco Chemical 
Co., Bound Brook, N. J., to Harris 
Structural Steel Co., New York. 

300 tons, state bridge, St. Albans, W. 


_ 


— 


so 
wc 


Va., to McClintic-Marshall Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

1200 tons, lock No. 12, Burlington, Iowa, 
to R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit; W. C. 
Maxon Co., Dayton, O., general con- 
tractor. 

1100 tons, shapes, lock No. 9, Missis- 
sippi river, Lynxville, Wis., to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Corp., 3ethlehem, 
Pa.; Walter W. Magee Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., general contractor. This is in 
addition to 2500 tons of piling an- 
nounced in STEEL, Jan. 1. 

1100 tons. Elkhorn river bridge, Water- 
loo, Nebr., to Omaha Steel Works, 
Omaha, Nebr, 

1100 tons, building for Celenese Corp., 
Ancelle, Md., to McClintic-Marshall 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

750 tons, foundation for addition to 
Library of Congress, Washington, to 
McClintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; through John McShain, Phila- 
delphia. 

750 tons, drawbridge, Mystic river, Med- 
ford, Mass., to Boston Bridge Works, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Coleman _ Bros. 
Corp., Boston, general contractor 

750 tons, cableway towers, Norris dam, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, to Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 

600 tons, unit B, Martha mills, Textile 
division, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Thomasville, Ga., to Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co., Roanoke, Va.; Batson- 
Cook, West Point, Ga., general con- 
tractor. 

550 tons, potash plant, Loving, N. Mex., 
for American Potash & Chemical 
Corp., to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

500 tons, stadium, Columbia, S. C., to 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, 
Va. 

465 tons, hangars, Quantico, Va., to In- 
galls Iron Works Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

450 tons, bridge, Burlington, Kans., to 
St. Joseph Structural Steel Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

390 tons, bridge, Milk river, near Wiota, 
Montana, federal project; 300 tons to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; 90 
tons sheet piling to Carnegie Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh; Minneapolis Bridge 
Co., general contractor. 

250 tons, state bridge, Graylock-Bray- 
tonville., Mass., to McClintic-Marshall 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; C. B. Lind- 
holm, Pittsfield, Mass., general con- 
tractor. 

315 tons, superstructure pier No. 1, Fort 
Mason, Calif., to Ingalls Iron Works 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

260 tons, state highway bridge, Georgia, 
to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roan- 
oke, Va. 

225 tons, sewage disposal plant, Balti- 
more, to Dietrich Bros., Baltimore. 
200 tons, two 10-ton hammerhead 
cranes, specification 7540, Mare Island, 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Jan. 18 ........... 28,252 
Week ended Jan, 6 ............ 14,961 
Week ended Dec. 30 ............ 13,417 
This week in 1988 ............ 6,283 
Weekly average for 1933 .... 15,413 
Weekly average 1934 ........ 21,606 
Weekly average, Dec. ........ 22,058 
Total to date 1988 ............ 14,248 
Total to date 19384 ............ 43,213 





Calif., to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co., 
Milwaukee. 

200 tons, building, Tonawanda, N. Y., for 
Eastern States Milling Co., to Buffalo 
Structural Steel Co., Buffalo. 

200 tons, brewery building for Hammen- 
schmidt Brewing Co., St. Paul, to St. 
Paul Foundry Co., St. Paul. 

175 tons, Missouri highway bridges, to 
St. Joseph Structural Steel Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

160 tons, subway for Southern Pacific 
railroad at El Monte, Calif., to un- 
named interest. 

160 tons, shed, Ruberoid Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J., to McClintic-Marshall 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; Wigton-Abbott 
Co., general contractor. 

151 tons, shapes and bars, state high- 
way bridges, Le Flore county, Missis- 
sippi; 91 tons of shapes to Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va.; 60 
tons of bars to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; E. O. Koremo Con- 
struction Co., Memphis, Tenn., general 
contractor. 

150 tons, swimming pool, Salem, Mass., 
CWA project, to Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

130 tons, plate girder state bridge, 
Stoughton, Mass., to Boston Bridge 
Works, Cambridge, Mass.; Arute 
Bros., Bridgewater, Mass., general con- 
tractors. 

126 tons, Tongue river bridge, Sheridan 
county, Wyoming, to unnamed inter- 
est. 

125 tons, viaduct, Beta, Colo., to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

110 tons, city hall, Signal Hill, Calif., to 
McClintic-Marshall Corp., Los An- 
geles. 

110 tons, state highway bridge, War- 
wasing, N. Y., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

100 tons, underpass, Fratt, Tex., to Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, 
Va. 

100 tons, bridge, Morrison, Colo., to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, railroad 
crossing and approaches, Loveland, 
Colo., to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
and Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; M. E. 
Carlson, Denver, general contractor. 

100 tons or more, shapes and bars, of- 
ficers’ quarters, Fort Bliss, Tex., to 
Darbyshire-Harvie Co., El Paso; Rob- 
ert E. McKee, El Paso, general con- 
tractor. 

100 tons, shapes and junior beams, dor- 
mitory, state hospital, Concord, N. H., 
to Lyons Iron Works, Manchester, N. 
H., and Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, state bridge, 
Hillsborough river, Florida; 73 tons 
of shapes to Aetna Iron & Steel Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; 27 tons of bars to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown. 


Contracts Pending 


4500 tons, Manhattan-Weehawken, N. J., 
Hudson river tunnel shafts; bids Feb. 
6 


3370 tons, tunnel and shafts, Port of 
New York authority, New York-Wee- 
hawken, N. J., tunnel. 

3500 tons, steel and structural piling, 
bulkhead, Government island, Oak- 
land, Calif.; bids opened. 

2650 tons, including 1450 tons piling, 
lock No. 12, Bellevue, Iowa; bids Jan. 
23 to United States engineer, Rock 
Island, Ill. 

2600 tons, including 1400 tons piling, 
lock No. 10, Guttenberg, Iowa; bids 
Jan. 30 to United States engineer, 
Rock Island, Il. 

2500 tons, roller crest dam, Montgom- 
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ery island, Ohio river, below Pitts- 
burgh, Booth & Flinn Co., Pittsburgh, 
awarded general contract. 

2000 tons, Montana river railroad bridge, 
Wiota, Mont.; bids Jan. 25 to United 
States engineer, Kansas City, Mo. 

1850 tons, dam, Castlewood, Colo. 

1400 tons, piling, Fairport, O., harbor 
improvement; bids rejected, and to 
be readvertised. 

1200 tons, postoffice ramps, Pittsburgh; 
revived bids Jan. 19 to treasury de- 
partment, Washington. 

1200 tons, lock No. 18, Mississippi river 
near Burlington, Iowa; Maxon Con- 
struction Co., Dayton O. low at $1,- 


344,429. Army engineers’ estimate, 
$1,390,571. 

1040 tons, Calvert street bridge, Wash- 
ington. 


1000 tons, foundations, parcel post build- 
ing, Boston, 

400 tons, Owyhee river project, Duna- 
way, Oreg.; bids Jan. 15 to bureau of 
reclamation, Denver. 

400 tons, piling, substructure, Fore river 
bridge, Quincy-Weymouth, Mass. 

400 tons, building, Battle Creek, Mich. 

400 tons, Illinois highway bridges. 

380 tons, Russian river bridge at Monto 
Rio for Santa Rosa county, Califor- 
nia; bids rejected. 

280 tons, lookout towers at various lo- 
cations, for department of agriculture, 
Washington. 

278 tons, Ell river bridge, Humboldt 
county, California; Neves & Sharp, 
Santa Clara, Calif., low for general 
contract. 

260 tons, bridges, Pushmataha county, 
Oklahoma; bids Jan. 16. 

212 tons, bridges, Pottawatomie county, 
Oklahoma; bids Jan. 16. 

210 tons, through truss bridge, Slippery 
Rock township, Lawrence county, 
Pennsylvania; Clyde L. Moore, Low- 
ellville, O., general contractor, bids of 
Jan. 5. 

200 tons, bridge for Missouri Pacific 
railroad, Selkirk, Ind. 

187 tons, Ohio bridge projects; bids to 
department of highways, Columbus, 
Jan. 19 and 20. 

160 tons, bridge, Latimer county, Okla- 
homa; bids Jan. 16. 

150 tons, addition to Golden West Brew- 
ery, Oakland, Calif.; bids opened. 

Unstated tonnage, 20 sets of officers’ 
headquarters, Fort Humphreys, Vir- 
ginia; R. B. McDaniel Co., New 
Brighton, Pa., low on general contract 
at $272,358. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 33 


New inquiry for reinforcing steel 
in the New York district is light. A 
fair volume of small lot buying is 
being done. Two projects at Wash- 
ington, taking 1250 tons, lead 
awards in the East. 

At Chicago orders and inquiries 
are in about their former volume 
and number, and almost entirely for 
state and federal work. For a state 
hospital at Manteno, Ill., 600 tons 
have been placed, Mississippi river 
locks on which bids have yet to be 
taken require about 2000 tons. 
Prices at Chicago continue 1.95c for 
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cut lengths of billet bars, and 1.80c 
for rail steel. 

A substantial tonnage still is 
pending in New England, despite 
fairly active buying during the past 
fortnight, The Fore river bridge 
substructure, Quincy - Weymouth, 
Mass., on which bids are in, takes 
500 tons, 

Leading present inquiries at Pitts- 
burgh are about 500 tons for the 
postoffice ramps, that city, on which 
revived bids will close Jan, 19, 
about 500 tons for the Montgomery 
island roller crest dam, and 500 tons 
for the Burlington, Iowa, river lock. 
Prices of new billet steel for rein- 
forcing purposes hold at 1.80c, Pitts- 
burgh, for mill lengths; and rail 
steel, 1.75c. 

The largest reinforcing steel ton- 
nage this year, 3600 tons for a spill- 
way bridge at Bonnet Carre, La., has 
been placed with a St. Louis fabri- 
cator. 


Contracts Placed 


3600 tons, spillway bridge, Bonnet Carre, 
St. Charles parish, La., to Laclede 
Steel Co., St. Louis; Kelliher Con- 
struction Co., Dallas, Tex., general 
contractor. Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, awarded 80 tons of 
structural steel. 


800 tons, foundation, addition, Library 
of Congress, Washington, to Ameri- 
can Steel Engineering Co., Philadel- 
phia; John McShain, Philadelphia, 
general contractor. 

650 tons, mooring at Pearl Harbor, 
T. H., specification 7093, to Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., San Francisco. 

600 tons, state hospital, Manteno, IIl., 
to Concrete Engineering Co., Chicago. 

500 tons, estimated, buildings, roads and 
utilities, Veterans’ hospital, Roanoke, 
Va., to Knoxville Iron Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Algernon Blair, Montgomery, 
Ala., general contractor. Miscellane- 
ous and ornamental iron to Roanoke 
Iron Works Inc. 

450 tons, receiving building, St. Eliza- 
beth’s hospital, Washington, to Penn 
Steel Service Co., Philadelphia; Ralph 
S. Herzog & Co., Philadelphia, general 
contractor. 

425 tons, lock No. 9, Mississippi river, 
Lynxville, Wis., to Kalman _ Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; Walter W. Mc- 
Gee Co., St. Paul, Minn., general con- 
tractor. 

394 tons, specification 23040-A, Boulder 





Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Jan. 18 ............ 9,359 
Week ended Jan, 6 .............. 3,257 
Week ended Dec. 380 ............. 3,648 
This week in 1988 .............. 3,819 
Weekly average for 1933 .... 3,771 
Weekly average, 1934 .......... 6,308 
Weekly average, Dec. .......... 5,283 
Total to date 1938 ................ 10,686 
Total to date 1934 ................ 12,616 








Dam, Boulder City, Nev., to Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

355 tons, extension to pier No. 1, Fort 
Mason, California, to W. S. Weten- 
hall Co., San Francisco. 

340 tons, barracks, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 
to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; Murch 
Bros. Construction Co., St. Louis, gen- 
eral contractors. 

270 tons, reservoir, Diamond Head, T. 
H., to unnamed interest. 

250 tons, highway, Stoughton-Easton, 
Mass., to Northern Steel Co., Boston; 
Cc. Bianchi & Co., general contractors. 

200 tons, highway, East Hartford- 
Springfield road, Connecticut state 
project, to Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Daniel O’Connell 
& Sons Co., Holyoke, Mass., general 
contractor. 

125 tons, class room building, Howard 
University, Washington, to Concrete 
Steel Co., New York; Conselidated 
Engineering Co., Baltimore, general 
contractor. 

100 tons, noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters, Hamilton Field, California, 
to Gunn, Carle & Co., San Francisco. 

100 tons, bridge, Graylock-Braytonville, 
Mass., to Kalman Steel Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; C. B. Lindholm, Pittsfield, 
Mass., general contractor. 

100 tons, bars and mesh, passenger sta- 
tion, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
railroad, Oklahoma City, Okla., to 
J. B. Klein Iron & Foundry Co., and 
Capitol Steel Co., Oklahoma City; 
F. M. Spencer & Son, Topeka, Kan.; 
general contractor. 

100 tons, highway structures, Suffolk 
county, New York, to Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son Inc., New York. 


Contracts Pending 


1000 tons, Manhattan-Weehawken, N. 
J., Hudson river tunnel shafts; bids 
Feb. 6 

550 tons, lock No. 12, Bellevue, Iowa; 
bids Jan. 23 to United States engi- 
neer, Rock Island, Il. 

500 tons, lock No. 18, Mississippi river 
near Burlington, Iowa; Maxon Con- 
struction Co., Dayton, O., low on gen- 
eral contract. 

500 tons, Montgomery island roller 
crest dam near Pittsburgh; Booth & 
Flinn Co., Pittsburgh, general con- 
tractor. 

500 tons, postoffice ramps, Pittsburgh; 
revived bids Jan. 19 to treasurer de- 
partment, Washington. 

440 tons, easterly approach, San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland bridge; Clinton Con- 
struction Co., San Francisco, low. 

400 tons, mausoleum, Lawndale, San 
Mateo county, California; bids soon. 

250 tons, highway, Clifton Park-Cres- 
cent, Saratoga county, New York, 
to be readvertised Jan. 26. 

250 tons, retail store, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Chicago, 

200 tons, Owyhee river project, Dun- 
away, Oreg.; bids Jan. 15, bureau of 
reclamation, Denver. 

125 tons, state highway bridge, Gogebic, 
Mich.; bids Jan. 12. 

120 tons, Ohio highway projects: bids 
to department of highways, Colum- 
bus, Jan. 19 and 20. 

118 tons, state highway work in Tulare 
county, California; bids Jan. 24. 

106 tons, two state bridges in Los An- 
geles county, California; bids Jan. 24. 

105 tons, Ramona boulevard and Maren- 
go street bridge, Los Angeles; bids 
Jan, 24. 

100 tons, foundations, parcel post build- 
ing, Boston. 
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ailroads 


Track Material Prices, Page 33 


Delay in approving the carbuild- 
ers’ code is holding up placing of 
railroad cars now on inquiry by a 
number of roads, to be financed by 
PWA. Opening of bids on freight 
car inquiries by Van Sweringen 
roads scheduled for Jan, 15 and 
coach inquiries scheduled for Jan. 29 
seem likely to be postponed. The 
same is true of the Lehigh & New 
England bids on 500 freight cars set 
for early January, which probably 
will not come up until mid-February. 
Wages and hours seem the stum- 
bling block to code approval, 

Inquiry for heavy tonnages, for 
the Pennsylvania’s equipment pro- 
gram are expected the week of Jan. 
15. As opening of bids under the 
Clayton act comes ten days after the 
date of issue, indications are that 
awards will be made in early Febru- 
ary. 

Its requirements of 5000 box and 
1500 open-top cars may take 75,000 
tons of steel, but estimates vary. 
Meanwhile, the Pennsylvania is re- 
leasing specifications against mate- 
rial placed recently for 500 box cars 
and probably will release some rail 
specifications next week, Early re- 
lease also is expected of about 40,- 
000 tons of structurals for electrifi- 
cation work, This is largely against 
old contracts. 

Miscellaneous steel requirements 
of the New York Central, bids Jan. 
16, comprise 10,575 tons, 

The Reading may soon buy sub- 
stantial quantities of steel, particu- 
larly plates, for continuation of its 
car repair program, which includes 
repairs to Jersey Central cars. 

Baltimore & Ohio rail require- 
ments appear definitely set at 35,- 
000 tons, with 5000 tons for the 
Reading and 10,000 tons for other 
affiliated roads. 

Placing of 33,800 tons of rails by 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
gives tonnages to Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Illi- 
nois Steel Co, and Inland Steel Co. 
Missouri Pacific has placed its 25,- 
000 rail requirements, divided  be- 
tween Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Illinois Steel Co, and Inland Steel 
Co, 

St. Louis & San Francisco is re- 
ported to be about to place 26,000 
tons of rails to be rolled during first 
half. 

Erie railroad has postponed from 
Jan, 15 to Jan. 22 opening of bids on 
its recent inquiry for 3775 freight 
ears, 125 passenger and eight bag- 


40 


gage and mail cars. Its rail pur- 
chases, amounting to about 30,000 
tons, are not expected until early in 
February, Interest in the market at 
Cleveland is centered in award of 
9000 freight cars by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and Nickel Plate, on bids 
scheduled to be opened Jan, 15. 
Railroads at Cleveland have placed 
contracts covering some of their mis- 
cellaneous' steel requirements for 
first quarter, 

Bangor & Aroostook has bought 
1200 tons of track fastenings, dis- 
tributed to several mills. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 33,800 
tons; 23,000 tons to Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Denver, Colo.; 6800 tons to 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago; 2300 tons 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; 1700 tons to Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago; orders for 10,000 tons of 
fastenings to be placed shortly. 

Missouri Pacific, 25,000 tons, to Ten- 
nessee. Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Inland Steel Co., and 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., Denver. 


Car Orders Pending 


Alaskan, 20 hopper-bottom, 50-ton coal 
cars, inquiry out. 


- 
Pipe Prices, Page 33 


Pipe orders are slow. New bids 
are expected to be asked on 6500 
tons of cast pipe for six small towns 
near Springfield, Ill., which are 
grouping requirements, all to be 
financed by federal loans, Previous 
bids exceeded the amount of money 
available for this work. 

Approximately 150 tons of rail- 
road boiler tubes will be required by 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddy- 
stone, Pa., for the ten Northern Pa- 
cific locomotives recently placed. In 
addition, about 400 tons of tubes 
will be required in the 25 Nickel 
Plate locomotives which will be 
bought soon. 

Award of 25,000 tons of cast pipe, 
at approximately $750,000, by Mex- 
ico City, Mex., and 9000 tons by Vera 
Cruz, Mex., at $250,000, the latter 
tu two American companies, is ex- 
pected daily. 

About 800 tons of steel casing for 
caissons will be needed for the Bos- 
ton parcel post building found>t‘ons. 
Inquiry in the New England district 
is lighter although the pipe plant at 
Everett, Mass., has increased opera- 
tions and has a substantial backlog. 

Cast pipe inquiry in the New York 
district continues to lag. Prices are 
generally firm at $40, eastern found- 


ry, for standard cast pipe, 6-inch and 
over. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


300 tons, Sandusky, O., to American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

150 tons, Ashland, O., to James B. 
Clow & Sons, Chicago. 

145 tons, 6 to 8-inch, class 150, Napa, 
Calif., to American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

100 tons, 4-inch, class 150, Hanford, 
Calif., to Pacific States Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Provo, Utah. 

100 tons, 6 and 8-inch monocast, Tum- 
water, Wash., to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


6000 ton, Providence, R. I.; United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burl- 
ington, N. J., low; Builders Iron 
Co., Providence, low on fittings. 

1800 tons, 8, 12 and 16-inch, Wash- 
ington,; United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., low; 
Rudisill Foundry Co., Anniston, 
Ala., low on 98 water pipe specials. 

1000 ton, mainly 14-inch, St. Johns- 


bury, Vt.; bids in. 
900 tons, 24-inch, Wilmette, Ill.; bids 
Jan. 23. 


260 tons, Hartselle, Ala. 

255 tons, Pleasant Grove, Ala., also 
75,000-gallon steel tank on 100-foot 
tower. 

170 tons, gate valves and castings, 
Courtland, Ala. 

155 tons, Ashville, Ala., also hydrants, 
valves and manholes. 

150 tons, 4, 6, and 8-inch, Springfield, 
Ill.; bids Jan. 15. Additional 2250 
tons pending. 

140 tons, Cerokee, Ala. 

117 tons, Town Creek, Ala. 


Stee! Pipe Pending 


4000 tons, 27,500 lineal feet, 28-inch 
butt weld, %-inch wall, in 12 to 
40-foot lengths for army engineers, 
Kansas City, Mo.; bids Feb. 3. 

800 tons, casing for caisson foundations, 
parcel post building, Boston; C. J. 
Maney Co. and New England Founda- 
tion Co., low, joint bid. 

Unstated tonnage, 500 lineal feet, un- 
stated size, for use with two super 
side-wheel dredges for army engi- 
neers, Kansas City, Mo.; bids Feb. 2. 





heets 


Sheet Prices, Page 32 


Automotive sheet demand is ex- 
panding rapidly despite slowness in 
motor car assemblies, While con- 
siderable sheet tonnages remained 
on hand Jan. 1, this material is esti- 
mated as sufficient to accommodate 
only January production and heav- 
ier schedules are planned for Febru- 
ary. Sheet producers are benefiting 
from the wide fenders on new cars 
which largely eliminates the use of 
strip. 

Miscellaneous sheet buyers also 
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are more active. Farm implement 
manufacturers are increasing sched- 
ules slowly and sheet needs are lim- 
ited. First quarter contracting at 
Chicago is fairly well advanced, 
with consumers taking advantage of 
unchanged prices to cover needs 
over the first three months. 

At Pittsburgh miscellaneous de- 
mand for sheets is spread about 
evenly between common and full- 
finished grades. More tonnage is in 
prospect than immediately at hand. 
Prices are firmer. 

Automotive buying is the chief 
support to production schedules at 
30 per cent in the Cincinnati dis- 
trict. Producers and distributors at 
St. Louis report a slight gain in or- 
ders. 

At Boston the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad is order- 
ing out a substantial tonnage of sev- 
eral finishes, Container and small 
tank manufacturers are fairly ac- 
tive. 

Philadelphia reports a shortage of 
wide sheets is expected to develop 
when automotive buying gets under 
way. 

General Motors units, Chrysler and 
Ford have placed some substantial 
orders for rush shipment with Cleve- 
land interests. Individual specifica- 
tions from some of these buyers dur- 
ing the week ran aS high as 500 tons. 
Operations at lake mills increased. 
Purchases by refrigerator manufac- 
turers also have improved. 

York reports inventories at 
practically com- 
improvement ex- 


New 
consuming plants 
pleted and early 
pected. 


Strip Steel 


Strip Prices, Page 33 


First quarter contracting by strip 
steel buyers has not been’ general, 
with most users preferring to enter 
spot tonnages for quick shipment. 
The current market is quiet and au- 
tomotive tonnage is small. 

Strip steel producers at Pittsburgh 
have fewer orders and are shipping 
considerably less than in December. 
Both hot and cold-rolled strip steel 
bases are firm with 1.75c, Pitts- 
burgh, quoted on _ hot-rolled and 
2.40c, Pittsburgh or Cleveland, on 
cold-rolled. 

Strip demand is increasing at Chi- 
cago, headed by an upturn in auto- 
motive needs, Miscellaneous stamp- 
ing interests also are taking larger 
lots although much of this better- 
ment may be traced to automotive 
requirements, First quarter  con- 
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tracting is fairly well advanced, the 
market continuing 1.85c, Chicago, 
for hot strip and 2.70c, Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland, for cold-rolled strip. 
Cold-rolled strip demand has 
slightly improved in New England. 
Hot strip is also moving better as 
a number of rerollers who bought 
heavily last summer have taken in 
moderate shipments. At 2.60¢e, 
Worcester, Mass., cold strip is firm. 
One or two steel interests at Cleve- 
land have booked a larger tonnage 


of finished steel this month than in 
the comparable period last month. 
These new orders are mainly for 
prompt shipment, and cold and hot 
rolled strip requirements for the au- 
tomotive industry make up a sub- 
stantial portion. 

Stocks of strip steel in the East 
have been considerably reduced as a 
result of light specifications in re- 
cent weeks, Prices are unchanged 
at 2.73c, New York, for cold-rolled, 


and 2.08¢c, New York, for rot-rolled. 





DIAMONDETTE STEEL DECKS 
FOR UNCLE SAM’S 





Permanence with safety is a “buy word” 
in the Navy. “A W” floor plate conforms 
to Government standards and specifica- 
tions. Gangways, runways, landings, cross 
overs, floors and ladder steps on Uncle 
Sam’s battle wagons call for a lasting, pro- 
tecting covering that insures safe footing 
and steady sailors ready for any emer- 
gency.e Alan Wood floor plate in the safe 
and scientific Diamond and Diamondette 
patterns—in ferrous or nonferrous metals 
meets all requirements. e This same qual- 
ity material is at Your service—for any 
service where protec- 
tion and long life are 
vital considerations. 


SLIP-PROOFeOIL-PROOF 
HEAT-PROOFle CRACK-PROOF 
e SIGHTLY 
SELF-DRAINING 
SPLINTERLESS 


SAFE 


108 Years’ Iron and Steel Making Experience 


ALAN WOOD 
STEEL COMPANY 


Branch Offices—Philadelphia—New York—Seattle 
Los Angeles —San Francisco — Houston — Boston 





J If 


SAILORS 





CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 34 


Expanding foundry operations in 
some districts have stimulated pig 
iron sales, 

A stack at Toledo, O., has been 
banked, another unit there continu- 
ing active. A merchant producer with 
headquarters at Cleveland booked 
5000 tons during the week, more 
than double its recent weekly aver- 
age, mainly orders from automotive 
manufacturers. Improvement is 
noted in contracting at Cincinnati, 
mainly for small tonnages. 

January shipments in the Chicago 
district will be heavier than antici- 
pated. Automotive foundries are in- 
creasing their melt, while needs of 
farm implement manufacturers show 
moderate but steady improvement, 
one of the latter operating all eight 
of its plants. 

Pig iron market at Pittsburgh is 
slow and melters, with heavier inven- 
tories of iron than a month ago, are 
not in the spot market. Prices at 
Neville Island and in the valley are 
firm. Demand continues slow in the 
Buffalo territory, with large consuin- 
ers out of the market. 

Stocks at the Everett, Mass., fur- 
nace have been reduced approximate- 
ly 32,000 tons since last spring, re- 
maining stocks being rather unevenly 
balanced with a large proportion of 
low silicon iron. Demand in that dis- 
trict is light. 

Sellers at New York and Philadel- 
phia look for little improvement in 
buying over the next few weeks. Cur- 
rent orders are largely for single car- 
lots. 

Revival of demand is noted in 
Alabama, and shipments are increas- 
ing. Three furnaces are making 
foundry iron, four on basic and one 
on ferromanganese. 

Merchant sales at Toronto, Ont., 
have improved, with the daily meit 
increasing. 

A fair increase in buying is re- 
ported at St. Louis, with sales for the 
week aggregating close to 6000 tons, 
all foundry grades, buyers being 
stove manufacturers, farm implement 
makers, jobbing foundries and 
specialty interests. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 35 


Pittsburgh —— Strength rules the 
scrap market, with railroad lists 
bringing out successful bids some $1 
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a ton over similar December sales. 
Early last week a district mill was 
able to purchase a few thousand 
tons of No. 1 heavy melting steel at 
$12.50 but brokers since have de- 
clined to sell further at this price 
and have advanced offering prices 
approximately 50 cents a_ ton. A 
Johnstown, Pa., mill was active last 
week, paying $13.25 for heavy melt- 
ing steel and over $13 for scrap 
rails on the Baltimore & Ohio list. 
Heavy melting steel on the Pennsyl- 
vania list brought $14, sold direct to 
district mili, 

Cleveland — Prices of several 
grades of scrap have been advanced 
50 cents to $1 here and at Youngs- 
town, O., though sales and shipments 
are still light. 

Chicago—Scrap demand is con- 
fined to small lots but prices con- 
tinue strong. Heavy melting steel 
is unchanged at $10 to $10.50, fol- 
lowing small purchases at the lat- 
ter figure. Railroad material is 
bringing around $10 on_ tracks. 
Serap is available in slightly larger 
lots following the recent upturn. 

Boston — Scrap prices are firm 
with dealers’ buying quotations on 
several grades higher. Demand is 
slightly better, Worcester district 
consumers continues to pay $8 to 
$8.25, delivered for No. 1 heavy 
melting steel. 

New York—Breakable and ma- 
chinery cast scrap have advanced 
sharply, $12.50 being paid for the 
former delivered, Bethlehem, Pa., 
with $12 for breakable deliyered. 
Other grades are firm with advances 
on several. 

Philadelphia—Strength is apparent 
in the steel and iron scrap market, 
with No. 1 heavy melting steel nomi- 
nally higher at $11.50 and other 
grades advanced. Southern railroad 
has a large list pending. 

Buffalo—Scrap prices have firmed 
up following Bethlehem’s purchase 
of about 10,000 tons of heavy melt- 
ing steel and other materials, First 
contracts were made around $10 for 
No, 1 and $8.50 for No, 2 but only 
smaller tonnages were available at 
these levels and prices quickly ad- 
vanced 50 cents to $1 a ton, Most 
buying is reported to have taken 
place at the higher figure. 

Detroit — Iron and steel scrap 
prices are steady except for adjust- 
ments in a few specialties to bring 
them in line with the market. Deal- 
ers still appraise the market as 
strong but do not look for advances 
before early February. 

Cincinnati — Heavy melting steel 
and some other grades of scrap are 
higher, in sympathy with stronger 
markets in other districts. 

St, Louis—-Iron and steel scrap 








is scarce and under active dealer 
competition quotations have ad- 
vanced. Purchasing is light but 
there is a substantial volume of in- 
quiry from mills. Yard stocks are 
considerably smaller than a_ few 
months ago and dealers are holding 
their reserves, 

Birmingham, Ala.—Steel and iron 
scrap holds steady as to supply and 
price, with consumers taking mod- 
erate requirements. 

Toronto, Ont.—Consumers' are 
buying iron and steel serap for cur- 
rent needs but no future contracts 
have been placed, Sales are ahead of 
those at the end of the year. Steel 
grades are dull but a fair demand 
exists for iron scrap. 


lron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 34 





Cleveland—Shipments of iron ore 
from Lake Erie furnaces in Decem- 
ber, 82,691 tons, exceeded those in 
December, 1932 by 53,827 tons, ac- 
cording to the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore association. Receipts at Lake 
Erie docks and shipments therefrom 
for the year 1933, and balances on 
dock Jan. 1, 1934, follow: 








Dock Bal. 

Port Receipts Shipments Jan. 1,’34 
Buffalo ..... 1,534,132 4,320 1,847 
BOD eidsence 777,717 794,697 121,163 
Conneaut... 2,789,133 2,578,687 1,900,695 
Ashtabula.. 2,066,817 1,998,016 1,613,919 
Fairport..... 1,087,352 1,110,722 387,735 
Cleveland... 4,633,590 3,279,914 923,097 
Lorain ..... 2,029,469 1,257,087 12,931 
BAUTOR. 6.0: 514,789 486,113 352,283 
Toledo ...... 890,051 483,722 13,004 
Total.....: 16,323,050 11,993,278 5,326,674 
Year ago.. 2,707,548 2,507,054 5,162,251 


Receipts for the year at other than 
Lake Erie docks follow: 


Port Season 
INNIS G.Csaannacesuyssvcssenecsvetecccarevowsones 554,375 
ERMGIOTIA TEAPDOL .5...0ccsiscssescscsevice 1,031,096 
RENN ate eet ease iste ea 1,369,505 
eG Le) Ss re 2,005,798 
BRORTUSE UNE, SIG icccsssccossvoiaccssscnse 123,870 

2 ERS Be CI ee Me oe Re EER 5,084,644 


824,759 





Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 33 


Furnace coke inquiries covering 
first half for blast furnaces of both 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and 
New Jersey Zinc Co., Palmerton, Pa., 
have been closed. Pittsburgh Steel 
Co, is planning to blow in its Mon- 
essen, Pa., stack and movement of 
coke from the Neville Island plant 
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of Davison Coke & Iron Co. got under 
way the middle of last week. 

Although the market otherwise is 
dull, some beehive operators are un- 
able to lay in stock because of hand- 
to-mouth buying by most. users, 
which makes shipping requests often 
difficult to fulfill. 

Gradual improvement in foundry 
operations at Chicago is reflected in 
heavier shipments of by-product 
coke. While schedules of some plants 
are relatively light, betterment has 
been fairly general. 

Shipments of by-product foundry 
coke are fairly steady at Cincinnati 
with litthe change from December. 


War ehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 36 


Price of cold-finished steel bars 
out of warehouse in Pittsburgh has 
not yet been settled. For delivery in 
Pittsburgh a base of 3.45c on flats, 
squares, rounds and hexagons likely 
will be adopted, with 3.35c for out- 
side delivery, The former base had 
been 3.20c. Clarification of what 
constitutes a free delivery zone is 
holding up definite announcement. 

Tonnage booked by Cleveland 
warehouses so far this month ex- 
ceeds by a slight margin that in the 
comparable period last month, 
especially in steel bars and plates. 
Renewed buying is setting in, follow- 
ing inventories, 

Warehouse sales at Chicago are 
steady with seasonal improvement 
expected late this month, Inventory 
taking restricts new buying. Prices 
are unchanged, 

Warehouse business in iron and 
steel at Detroit holds to the fourth 
quarter average, which is good. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Warehouse business at Cincinnati 
is little changed in volume from that 
of December, with prices steady. 

Cold finished steel out of Boston 
warehouse has advanced to 4.00c¢ for 
rounds and hexagons and 4.50e for 
flats and squares. Most jobbers have 
covered for new supplies for this 
quarter and are taking some ship- 
ments, notably of sheets. 

St. Louis jobbers report a mod- 
erate gain in activities, better de- 
mand for sheets, mainly from stove 
and furniture interests, 


‘ 


Bolts and Nuts 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 33 


The largest rivet order for ship 
construction to be placed in the Hast 
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in many months has just been award- 
ed by the New York Shipbuilding Co., 
Camden, N. J., 600 tons of steel riv- 


ets and 120 tons of iron rivets. This 
contract went to the Pittsburgh 
Screw & Bolt Corp., New York. The 


rivets will be used in the construc- 
tion of two tankers for the Standard 
Vacuum Transportation Co. 

Practically all consumers have 
signed first quarter contracts for 
bolts, nuts and rivets, but specifica- 
tions are light. Considerable bolt and 
nut tonnage will be released with rail- 
road rolling stock programs. 

According to present intent, 70 off 
list on bolts and nuts will continu? 
through this quarter. The same is 
true of large rivets at 2.75c, Pitts- 
burgh, and 2.85c, Chicago, and small 
rivets at 70 and 10 off. 

Railroad repair work, car building 
and farm implement production are 
relied on at Chicago to give better 
demand early this year. Automotive 
needs are tending upward. 

Nut and bolt manufacturers at 
Cleveland say January business will 
exceed that of December, owing to 
increase in automotive demand 
Shipments to automobile builders are 
expanding and railroad releases also 
have improved slightly. 


Semifinished Steel 


Semifinished Prices, Page 33 


Possibility of an advance in sheet 
bars, billets and slabs for second 
quarter is being discussed and an 
announcement may be made before 
Feb. 18. This is the earliest date 
permissible under the steel code. 
Currently $26, Pittsburgh, is the base 
on sheet bars, billets and slabs. Mill 
activity in wire rods is mainly in 
building up depleted with 
little consumer demand at the new 
$36, Pittsburgh, price, 


stocks 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 34 


Ferromanganese specifications are 
developing rather briskly, as steel- 
makers prepare for higher operations. 
The price is unchanged at $85, gross 
ton, duty paid seaboard. Spiegeleisen 
also is moving more freely, with spot 
earlots of domestic material, 19 to 
21 per cent, holding at $26 a ton, 
furnace, the price established late 
last month, 
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Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 51, 53 


New York—Except for fair sales 
in lead the nonferrous metal markets 
were quiet and inactive last week. 
Prices have held fairly steady though 
copper and zine slipped off early in 
the week. A thorough test of quo- 
tations was lacking in practically all 
of the markets. 

COPPER Continued delay in 
reaching an accord on the copper 
code has combined with continued 
dullness in demand, weakness in the 
market abroad and larger intakes of 
scrap to weaken the market, Early 
in the week metal became _ freely 
available at 8.00c, Connecticut, down 
1% cent. 

LEAD—Demand for lead has been 
fairly active the past week. Sell- 
ers in general have been satisfied 
with order books and many of them 
on several days have booked suffi- 
cient business to equal ore intakes. 
Demand has been well diversified 
with purchasers supplying the auto- 
motive industry the most active. 
Prices held firm at 3.90c, East St. 
Louis, and 4.00c, New York. 

ZINC——Prime western slipped off 
last week following easiness in the 
market the preceding Saturday, Met- 
al was freely available at 4.25c, East 
St, Louis, all week but following the 
early week display of easiness the 
market held steady, A little buying 
was done but the market continues 
under the cloud of an unfavorable 
statistical balance, 

TIN—Straits tin held fairly steady 
all week around 52.00ec on spot, A 
recovery at midweek in London 
tended to stiffen the market some- 
what but buying continued sluggish. 

ANTIMON Y—Prices were firm in 
the antimony market all week de- 
spite the absence of active demand. 

ALUMINUM—tThe aluminum mar- 
ket continued steady. 


Quicksilver 


New York— Quicksilver prices are 
slightly higher on better demand dur- 
ing the past week. Small lots now 
are $67.50 to $68.50 a virgin flask 
of 76 pounds, with round lots avail- 
able down to $67. Offerings are 
limited. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 33 


Advanced 
bars, 


Pittsburgh 
cold-finished 


prices on 


steel based on 
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2.10¢, Pittsburgh, have not been ade- 
quately tested by the light volume of 
specifications in the current market. 
Most jobbers are well stocked and 
may be counted out of the market 
for some time, but automobile manu- 
facturers and automotive parts mak- 
ers soon will buy more tonnage. 


Equipment 


While activity in mill equipment 
continues at a slow rate, broken 
occasionally by a decision to close 
on some pending project, machine 
tool sales are holding in fair volume, 
backed by good buying on the part 
of the government. 

An allotment of $2,309,491 to the 
army ordnance department for the 
purchase of machine tool equipment 
to modernize various ordnance estab- 
lishments has been announced by the 
PWA. Fifteen government arsenals 
will receive new equipment. 

Bids close Jan. 16 on a large list 
of machine tool items for navy de- 
partment machine shops. 

Chicago reports seasonal factors 
still retarding development of a 
marked upturn in demand for equip- 
ment, although prospects are regard- 
ed favorable. Lakeside Bridge & 
Steel Co. booked two 10-ton hammer- 
head cranes for the Mare Island, 
Calif., bureau of yards and docks, at 
$44,454. 

Release of equipment changes al- 
ready ordered by subsidiary plants 
of the United States Steel Corp. at 
Pittsburgh, would enliven a sluggish 
market there considerably. Much of 
this work is in proposed open-hearth 
changes. Standard Steel Car Corp., 
Butler, Pa., has appropriated $200,- 
000 for new equipment to produce 
forgings and other car parts. 

Heald Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass., during the week of Jan. 29 
will have a working exhibit of new 
equipment, the result of several 
years’ engineering research in the 
grinding machinery field, ineluding 
the company’s new centerless inter- 
nal grinding machine, 

Buick is reported to be inquiring 
for a fair list of machine tools at 
Detroit. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 32 


Pittsburgh—tTin plate hot-mill op- 
erations eased off again last week and 
at 40 per cent had lost 5 points from 
the week preceding. A leading in- 
terest, maintaining a 50 per cent rate, 





has received some 1934 releases from 
an important canmaker. 
is firm at $5.25, Pittsburgh. 


Here and There 
In Industry 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Ine., Chi- 
cago, operating steel service plants 
in ten principal industrial centers, 
has been appointed by Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, as exclusive sales agent 
for steel sheet piling in Ohio, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, 
New England, Kentucky and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

O 0 O 

Acme Machine Products’ Co., 
Muncie, Ind., has bought the Durham 
Corp., also of Muncie, manufacturer 
of automotive replacement parts. 

0 0 0 

S. K. F. Industries Ine, has moved 
its general and executive offices 
from 40 East Thirty-fourth street, 
New York, to Front street and Erie 
avenue, Philadelphia, 

oo. Bg 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., has moved its New 
York offices from 30 Church street to 
the forty-seventh floor, 500 Fifth 
avenue. L. E. Wallace is district 
manager. 


Oo 0 Oo 
Reading Co. and Central Railroad 
of New Jersey have consolidated 


their purchasing departments in the 
offices of the former at Phiadelphia. 
J. D. Landis, of the Reading, will be 
in charge. 
0 O Cj 

Dean Forging Co., Muncie, Ind., 
has been bought by M. H. Broderick 
and will be continued in operation on 
production of drop forgings. Wilbur 
Full, president of the Dean company, 
will be in charge as manager. 
0 CO 0 

-aper & Textile Machinery Co., 
Sandusky, O., has changed its name 
to Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co., 
the style under which it began busi- 
ness in 1904. The change is made 
because the old, now new, name more 
accurately suggests the nature of its 
products and facilities. 


Trube Co., 101 Park avenue, New 
York, has been established by Con- 
rad Trubenbach, long associated 
with the Max Ams Machine Co., 
New York as treasurer and sales 
manager, The company will furnish 
engineering service and supply can- 
making and sheet metalworking ma- 
chinery. 
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Pacific Coast 


Pacific Coast Prices, Page 33, 34, 36 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail)— 
Awards of plates, shapes, reinfore- 
ing steel bars and cast iron pipe for 
the first week of the year aggre- 
gated over 4000 tons, compared 
with 1500 tons for the first week in 
1933. The outlook for first half is 
bright, as over 218,000 tons are re- 
quired in projects scheduled to be 
released for figures before July 1. 


Bookings of reinforcing bars dur- 
ing 1933 involved the largest ton- 
nage since 1929 when 83,665 tons 
were placed. As indicated last week, 
structural shape lettings were the 
largest in the history of the Pacific 
Coast and exceeded by more than 
70,000 tons the former record set in 
1929 of 188,401 tons. Plate awards 
were the smallest since 1924 when 
47,685 tons were reported. Not since 
1922 when 39,132 tons of cast iron 
pipe were booked have awards been 
less than for 1933. The following is 
a summary; 


Aver- 

Tons Tons agel2 

1933 1932 Years 

Concrete Bars .... 79,356 55,340 59,743 
BUI opcusavessoenois 53,808 76,969 100,746 


Structurals .... 259,210 188,146 140.974 
Cast Iron Pipe.... 40,933 43,960 70,029 


Bids were opened Jan. 10 for 25,- 


000 to 40,000 tons of rails for the 
Southern Pacific Co, Bids for 13,000 
tons of fastenings will come up later. 

Concrete bar awards during the 
week aggregated 2156 tons. Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp. took 6590 tons for 
mooring at Pearl Harbor, T. H. In- 
land Steel Co., booked 394 tons for 
Boulder Dam and W. S. Wetenhall 
Co. 355 tons for an extension to pier 
No. 1 at Fort Mason, Calif. 

The Charleston, S. C., navy yard 
is to build two coast guard cutters 
for Pacific waters involving 1000 
tons of plates and shapes. Industrial 
Piping & Engineering Co., Balti- 
more, was awarded 250 tons for fuel 
oil tanks at Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
Western Pipe & Steel Co. is low on 
110 tons for a 24-inch welded pipe 
line for Inglewood, Calif. 

The largest structural award of 
the week went to the Ingalls Iron 
Works Co., Birmingham, Ala., 315 
tons for the superstructure of Pier 
No. 1, Fort Mason, Calif. Lakeside 
Bridge & Steel Co. took 200 tons 
for two 10-ton hammerhead cranes 
for Mare Island, Calif. McClintic- 
Marshall Corp, secured 110 tons for 
the city hall at Signal Hill, Calif. 


Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
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booked 100 tons of 4-inch pipe for 
Hanford, Calif., and American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. took 145 tons for Napa, 
Calif. It is understood work will 
start at once on the new Hetch 
Hetchy work on which bonds were 
voted in November as the govern- 
ment has granted over $12,000,000 
for the project, About 17,000 tons of 
cast iron pipe and an equal amount 
of welded steel pipe will be needed. 


Northwest Prospects Good 


Seattle—Pending steel tonnages 
in the Pacific Northwest are heavy 
although awards in the past week 
were not large. 

Johnson Bros., Seattle, were low 
at $878,305 for the Ambursen side 
dam of the Bonneville project, tak- 
ing 2300 tons of reinforcing mate- 
rial, Washington state has opened 
bids for the Fourth avenue crossing, 
Seattle, inquiring 200 tons reinfore- 
ing and 900 tons of shapes, 

Awards included 150 tons of cast 
iron pipe, American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., taking 100 
tons of 4 and 6-inch monocast for 
Tumwater, Wash., and United 


States Pipe & Foundry Co., Seattle, 
50 tons of S8-inech for Poulsbo, 
Wash. Steacy-Schmidt Mig.  Co.; 
York, Pa., has the contract at $30,- 
000 for furnishing machinery for 
opening and closing the Lake Wash- 
ington, Seattle, canal locks. 


Steel in Europ 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 36 


London—(By Cable)—-The market 
position of iron and steel is promis- 
ing and production is increasing. Pig 
iron prices are firm and contracting 
is being done into second quarter. 
Producers of steel billets are unable 
to cope with present demand. Fin- 
ished steel is gaining considerable 
impetus. Trade in galvanized sheets 
is sluggish and tin plate is experi- 
encing increasing competition in 
foreign markets. 

The Continent reports business be- 
ing resumed slowly after the holi- 
days. An order for 36,000 tons of 
steel products for Russia is reported 
placed in Poland. 
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Construction 


»d Enterprise 





New England 


WORCESTER, MASS.—C. Stewart 
& Son Ine. has been incorporated 
with 1000 shares no par value to 
manufacture machinery, by Charles 
M. Stewart, Worcester, Mass., and as- 


sociates. 


New York 


BUFFALO—New York state public 
service commission has approved 
plans for the elimination of the South 
Ogden street grade crossing in Buf- 
talo and similar work in the adjacent 
village of Sloan, N. Y. 

NEW YORK—Atlas Screw & Spe- 
cialty Co. Inc. has been incorporated 
to manufacture hardware products, 
with 10 shares preferred and 50 
shares no par value, by Price Bros., 


11 West Forty-second street, New 
York. 
Pennsylvania 


CHRISTY PARK, PA.—Contract 
had been awarded to P-K Construc- 
tion Co., 207 Fulton building, Pitts- 
burgh, by department of highways, 
Harrisburg, Pa.,-for construction of a 
boiler house and blacksmith shop addi- 
tion to cost $7300. 

PITTSBURGH-—Standard Steel Car 
Corp., Butler, Pa., subsidiary of the 
Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp., Chicago, has 
announced intended expenditure of 
$200,000 for new equipment at its Butler 
plant for the manufacture of steel forg- 
ings and other car parts. 

READING, PA.—Reading Steel 
Products Ine. has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital to fabricate 
structural steel and ornamental iron, 
by A. W. and D. B. Benham and A. 
kx. Rabold. 


. 
Ohio 
TOLEDO, O.—Port commission of 
Toledo is planning construction of a 
$1,500,000 harbor terminal on the 
west side of the Maumee river at 
Wheeling avenue. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Metro-Metal Mfg. Co., 
1326 East Woodbridge, has been in- 
corporated to manufacture steel prod- 
ucts, with 400 shares no par value, 
by A. W. Schostak, 3311 West Chicago 
boulevard. 

IONIA, MICH.—City plans erection 
of a school building to cost $250,000, 
partly financed by CWA funds. 


NILES, MICH.—Williams Bros., 
Niles, have been awarded the con- 
tract for remodeling present buildings 
and construction of a brewhouse in 
Niles for the Four Flags Brewing Co., 
kK. T. Newhouse, Chicago, is architect. 


MELVINDALE, MICH.—Bennett & 
Straight, architects, Dearborn, Mich., 
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have been retained to prepare plans 
for a $60,000 school building for the 
board of education, 


Indiana 


CONNERSVILLE, IND.—National 
Metal Products Co. Inc., East Tenth 
street, has been incorporated with 
$15,000 capital to manufacture casket 
hardware and other steel ornamental 
products, by Benjamin F. Johnson, 
Cambridge City, Ind., F. H. Thomp- 
son, Losantville, Ind., and associates. 


INDIANAPOLIS—American Automo- 
tive Corp. has been formed to acquire a 
portion of the plant, equipment and in- 
ventory of the Marmon Motor Car Co, 
with the view of resuming production 
of Marmon cars and the motor products 
of Harry A. Miller, Los Angeles. A. D. 
Sterner, S. N. Wheeler and _ Preston 
Tucker, the latter formerly sales man- 
ager of the Pierce-Arrow Co., Detroit, 
head the company. 

MUNCIE, IND.—Muncie rear 
Works Ine. has been incorporated 
with 999 shares no par value to manu- 
facture machinery, tools and novelties, 
by Kenneth A. Spurgeon and associ- 
ates, 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Apex Mfg. Co., 2815 
Irving Park boulevard, has been in- 
corporated with 100 shares no par 
value to manufacture metal spring 
covers and other automotive acces- 
sories, by Fred A. Schlesser, 2815 
Irving Park boulevard, Chicago. 


CHICAGO—Hayes Emulsor Co., 8 
South Michigan avenue, has been in- 
corporated with 100 shares par value 
and 500 shares no par value, to manu- 
facture emulsifying and pasteurizing 
systems and appliances, by Frank H. 
T. Potter, One LaSalle Street build- 
ing, Chicago. 


Missouri 


KANSAS tt ig gh FR MO.—Engineer 
Missouri river division United States 
army, 707 Postal Telegraph building, 
Kansas City, Mo., will receive bids 
until Feb. 3 for 160 cast steel ball 
joints for 28-inch pipe line suction 
dredge unit and 1560 pieces flanged 
steel pipe for the same unit. 


ST. LOUIS—F. M. Roehlk Spring 
Co., F. M. Roehlk president, has 
bought the assets of the South Side 
Spring Co. and has enlarged its own 
plant at 1428 Clark street to accom- 
modate additional machinery and 
equipment of the latter. 


Oklahoma 


HARTSHORNE, OKLA.—A. & P. 
Coal Co. has been incorporated with 
$2000 capital to operate coal mines, 
by Frank Passini, president. 


TONKAWA, OKLA.—A. H. Love, 


207 South Seventh street, has en- 
larged his machine shop to 30 x 60 
feet and will install an additional 
lathe, shaper and milling machine. 


TONKAWA, OKLA.—U. & I. Boiler 
& Machine Works, Robert Nelson, 
manager, has moved its shop and of- 
fice to a new building at 215 South 
Main street where a larger machine 
shop is available for the manufacture 
of oilfield tools. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Sands & Warehan 
Welding & Ornamental Iron Works 
has leased space at 220 South Frank- 
fort street for shop and office. B. C. 
Sands is manager. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Electric Machinery 
Co., specializing in repair of electric 
motors and pumps, has leased a build- 
ing 40 x 100 feet at Second and De- 
troit streets for shop purposes. D. R. 
Jarrett and Roy Harp are owners. 





Texas 


BAIRD, TEX.—Baird Refining Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital to operate an oil refinery, by 
D. C. Biggers. 

PLAINVIEW, TEX.—Plainview Re- 
fining Co. has been incorporated with 
$40,000 capital to build and operate 
an oil refinery, by J. C. Hooper, 
president. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Oil Field 
Equipment Co. has been incorporated 
to manufacture and distribute oilfield 
supplies, by Ben Cothensky, Okmul- 
gee, Okla. 


Wisconsin 


HORICON, WIS.—Van Brunt Mfg. 
Co., manufacturer of grain drills and 
seeding machines, has resumed opera- 
tions with 150 on the payroll after being 
idle three years. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—United States Mo- 
tor Corp., Oshkosh, has been given a 
government order at $100,000 for 300 
motor-generator sets for CCC camps. 


STOUGHTON, WIS.—City has voted 
to ask a federal loan of $121,000 for in- 
stallation of a standby unit for the 
municipal light and power plant. 


TWO RIVERS, WIS.—City has been 
allotted $143,000 for construction of 
a water filtration plant. E. J. Don- 
nelly is city manager. 


Pacific Coast 


COOS BAY, OREG.—Plans for an 
airport costing $80,000 have been ap- 
proved, part of cost to be advanced 
by CWA. 


MABTON, WASH.—State funds to 
the extent of $12,000 have been al- 
lotted to the city to aid in construc- 
tion of a $50,000 water supply system. 


SEATTLE—Pacific Union Mines 
Corp. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital by A. L. Smith and 
associates, 925 Green building, Seattle. 





SEATTLE—Western Brewing = Co., 
Dexter Horton building, has bought 
2% acres on East Marginal way, 
Seattle, for construction of a $250,- 
000 brewing plant. R. C. Rising, 
Seattle, is architect. 


STEEL—January 15, 1934 











